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Carpet Market 


... Double Present Size... 
Waiting to Be Served 


Classified As “Latent,” Rather Than “Potential,” by Institute President 


ure of that now being served 

awaits the carpet industry of the 
United States, a review of the market 
studies conducted by the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
indicates. The Institute, the industry’s 
research agency, has concerned itself 
to a marked extent during the year just 
closed with an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of woolen and worsted floor cover- 
ings. 

In submitting the Institute’s figures 
which show the annual floor covering 
needs of the Nation to be in the 
neighborhood of about 120,000,000 sq. 
yds., Irving S. Paull, president, makes 
the distinction that this market must be 
classified as “latent” rather than “poten- 
tial.” 

“It is an existing market,” he says. 
“Tt does not need to be created. Rather, 
it needs to be served.” 


\ MARKET that doubles the stat- 


Three Main Classifications 


There are three main classifications 
in the market figures compiled by the 
Institute. 

The largest of these is the replace- 
ment market. This sphere of consump- 
tion is capable of absorbing 6,000,000 
sq.yds. of pile fabric floor covering 
monthly. The figure is arrived at, Mr. 
Paull points out, without any estimate 
oi the growing factor of style. It is 
based entirely upon the reasonable use- 
ful life of the product. This market, 
alone, represents an annual distribution 
ot 72,000,000 sq.yds. of soft floor cover- 
ing, representing a larger quantity than 
te output for the entire year of 

New residential and commercial floor 
Space, the Institute’s analysis shows, 





Irving S. Paull 


is capable of absorbing 4,000,000 sq.yds. 
of woolen and worsted carpets and rugs 
monthly or 48,000,000 sq.yds. every 
year at the present rate of building 
construction. 

In this study, which is made monthly 
by the Institute, and submitted to its 
members as a partial guide to their 
activities, building contracts let and not 
permit figures are used as a basis. In 
translating these construction figures 
into terms of floor space, the Institute’s 
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analysis is careful to separate the floor- 
ing, such as that given to kitchens and 
bathrooms, from that which lends itself 
primarily to pile fabric covering. 


Use in Commercial Buildings 


The commercial building market is 
one that the Institute is keenly in- 
terested in seeing served by the In- 
stitute’s president, Mr. Paull. It pro- 
vided one of his first suggestions to the 
industry as a means of expanding its 
market. 

Out of his many years of experience 
as a business analyst, Mr. Paull came 
to his position as president of the Car- 
pet Institute with the soundly based 
conviction that American business and 
professional men were sorely handi- 
capped by their environment. The grow- 
ing multiciplicity of street noises in the 
metropolitan area, of which scientists and 
other groups have taken cognizance of 
late, he pointed out as requiring a pal- 
liative that provided a new and un- 
developed market for carpet and rug 
products. 

“Woolen and worsted floor cover- 
ings,” says Mr. Paull, “have a sound 
absorbing capacity that can bring to 
the business or professional building 
that degree of quiet that is becoming 
more and more essential. It would be 
better, perhaps, if the noises could be 
eliminated at their source. Efforts in 
this direction are being made. They 
are, however, destined by their very 
nature to be slow of accomplishment. 
As a matter of fact they are constantly 
multiplying, as witness the discussion of 
the noise of our latest transportation 
medium—the airplane. 

“If we are to be slow in eliminating 
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these noises, we do not need to be slow 


in absorbing them. The radio studio 
has pointed the way with its scientific 
use of carpetings and draperies. On a 
less costly scale, carpet manufacturers 
and retailers are pointing out to the 
business and professional man that they 
may do likewise by the intelligent use 
of the same materials. 

“The success that already has at- 
tended this new venture in marketing 
woolen and worsted floor coverings and 
the larger success that is bound to be 
achieved by it, are due to the fact that 
this investment on the part of the com- 
mercial building tenant is one that pays 
immediate dividends. It makes possible 
the accomplishment of a greater volume 
of- work by a smaller clerical staff, for 
instance. 

“This fact has been well illustrated 
in the Institute’s own offices in Wash- 
ington. In one year, we have saved 
in clerical expense more than the cost 
of carpeting and draping our offices 
in such a way as to shut out the noises 
that originate on one of the business 
corners in the city. There are many 
years of useful life in these same car- 
pets and draperies. From now on, our 
investment will earn only a profit. 

“The carpet industry is going on to 
develop the commercial building as an 
outlet for its products. That it will find 
a distributive field of 10,000,000 sq.yds. 
of floor covering yearly is indicated 
beyond any questioning.” 


Community of Interest 


In connection with its study of dis- 
tribution, the Institute sees a distinct 
advantage awaiting the whole group of 
house furnishings industries in the 
development of a community of design 
interest among them. As viewed by 
Mr. Paull, this program contemplates 
one of the most fundamental and far- 
reaching co-operative ventures in in- 
dustrial endeavor. 

It foresees designers in each of the 
fields concerned engaged in a joint effort 
to create a broad interpretation of the 
home brought up to date, an interpreta- 
tion that recognizes progress in inven- 
tiveness as well as in social and 
economic conditions. It does not con- 
template any restrictions upon the in- 
dividual designer, nor any lessening of 
the competitive influence within any of 
the industries involved. 

The idea, as the president of the In- 
stitute voices it, is to bring together the 
designers of all household equipment; 
furniture, floor coverings, draperies, up- 
holsteries, wall finishes, light fixtures, 
kitchen and bath equipment, and the like. 
The single objective of all of these 
groups is to produce a commodity that 
enhances the beauty, the utility, the 
convenience, and the comfort of the 
home, says Mr. Paull and, he asks, 
“Why could they not achieve a greater 
success if they were to pool their in- 
telligence ?” 

Mr. Paull is quite certain that the 
product of such a gesture would by no 
means be a “standardized home.” 

“On the contrary,” he says, “It is 
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hardly to be questioned that it would 
result in the creation of a home decora- 
tive service of genuine benefit to the 
consumer of these varied home quip- 
ment commodities. An assurance of 
good result in the home owner’s in- 
creasing desire to express himself per- 
fectly in his place of residence is in- 
evitable under such a program. 

“It would seem obvious that the con- 
sumer, aware of this broad effort in his 
behalf, would avail himself to a signif- 
icant degree of its advantages. 

“In every respect, the vision is one 
of the brightest on the horizon of the 
industries involved.” 





Fabric Airway Markers 


Uniform System Possible for 
Identification of Localities 


Plans whereby airway markings 
throughout the United States can be 
established on a uniform basis were 
announced today by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 

Ernest C. Morse, in charge of the 
New Uses Section of the Institute, 
points out that a fabric airway marker 
has been perfected which would make 
airway markings economical and practi- 
cal on a nation-wide scale and tie in 
with a new system that is being de- 
veloped for mapping the country for the 
guidance of aviators. 

These fabric airway signs are similar 
to the traffic markers now used exten- 
sively in numerous cities and on state 
highways, and provide for the identifica- 
tion of airways, airports, cities and 
towns and also furnish a convenient and 
practical map for pilots. 

L. L. Zimmer, a veteran map maker 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has devised a 
method of mapping that charts the 
United States in zones bounded by 
parallels of, latitude and meridians of 
longitude. Each zone is identified by a 
letter of the alphabet and further sub- 
divided into 100 smaller zones each rep- 
resented by a two digit number from 
00 to 99. Any community or area in 
these sub-zones would be marked by a 
symbol of three elements—a large letter 
with an accompanying two digit symbol 
or marker. A total of 2,500 symbols or 
combinations, no two alike, is possible 
under this system. For example, the 
state of Ohio could be charted on such 
a map in the following zones: 


O P a M N 
T U O R S 
Y Z V W x 
D E A B Cc 


The use of fabric markers under this 
method of mapping and identification 
has several important advantages. It 
provides uniformity for the entire coun- 
try, it is economical because the markers 
can be produced in quantity and easily 
installed at small expense. There are 
also very practical advantages to the 
flier because the plan combines a con- 
venient and compact map with proper 
identification. 
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January Fair for Cottons 


Sales Balance Production in Period 


Considered Rather Dull 


Statistical reports on the production 
and sales of standard cotton cloths dur- 
ing January were made public Feb. 9, 
by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. The reports 
cover a period of five weeks and are 
better than many in the trade expected, 

Shipments during the month amounted 
to 345,354,000 yards. This was equiva- 
lent to 100.7% of production, which was 
342,806,000 yards. 

Sales in January amounted to 317,- 
078,000 yards, or 92.5% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 389,195,000 yards, a 
decrease of 0.7% as compared with 
stocks at the beginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on Jan. 31, amounted 
to 440,585,000 yards, or 6.0% less than 
they were Jan. 1. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and _ selling 
agents reporting through the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc. The reports cover upwards 
of 300 classifications of standard cotton 
cloths and represent a large part of the 


production of these fabrics in the 
United States. 





Extending New Uses For 
Cotton Fabrics 


lhe adaptability of certain weaves of 
cotton fabrics for sound-proofing studios 
during the production of talking moving 
pictures, is mentioned among other 
items in a recent report on new indus- 
trial uses of cotton textiles by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This report was made at 
the request of Representative Marvin 
Jones of Texas, who obtained passage 
of the bill last session which authorized 
the survey. The work is being directed 
jointly by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. 
_ Among the other new uses pointed out 
in the report, is the employment of tents 
made of cotton cloth for protecting 
citrus trees during fumigation with 
hydrocyanic gas to combat scale. As a 
further use of heavy cotton fabrics for 
temporary sheltering, it was observed 
that there are unlimited possibilities in 
the construction industry. In this con- 
nection, reference was made to the use 
of tarpaulins for winter construction. 

It was mentioned also that much 
could be done to stimulate the use of 
awnings by inducing architects to pro- 
vide specifications for them in their 
plans. In order to determine the trend 
of the present demand for awnings, a 
questionnaire has been sent to all awn- 
ing manufacturers and dealers, it was 
disclosed. The fabrics found to have 
the greatest variety of applications, are 
ducks, drills and sheetings. 
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Opposition to Tariff Excesses 
Noted in Washington 


Adequate Rates in Cotton Schedule kndangered 


Manufacturers Seek or Do Not Oppose Protection for Farmer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12. 
VOR nearly two weeks the Ways and 
k Means Committee has been delving 
into the intricasies of Schedules 
9 to 12 inclusive, textile raw materials 
and their manufactures, only to find that 
they will have the textile men with them 
until the Free List and the Administra- 
tive hearings are closed. Each of the 
textile schedules, with the exception of 
that historic storm center, Wool, has 
developed surprises, the latest coming 
in paragraph 1213 of the Silk Schedule, 
covering rayon and its manufactures, 
and involving a request for an advance 
in the duty on rayon yarns, the novel 
and surprising feature of this demand 
being that it comes from users and not 
from manufacturers of rayon; the former 
prefer a relatively high and stable price 
basis to one that may fluctuate unex- 
pectedly as a result of foreign competi- 
tion and with resultant large inventory 
losses. 


Want Jute Tariff 


lhe demand for transfer of jute and 
jute butts from the free to the dutiable 
list also comes from a small group of 
manufacturers, and not from the cotton 
growers for whom they claim to be 
special pleaders, and who, they claim, 
would be the chief beneficiaries ; in fact, 
violent opposition to this proposal is 
developing among the latter and may 
break out at the hearing on the free list, 
or possibly not until revision reaches 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

The opposition of the growers of 
premium and extra staple cottons, who 
are pleading for duties ranging from 
7c. on ld inch to 24c. on the longest 
staples, will be due in part to knowl- 
edge that a fight for a tariff on jute for 
the benefit of low grade cottons and its 
manufactures will distract attention from 
their demands, and also to their unwill- 
ingness to be penalized around 75c. a 
bale for cotton or jute bagging without 
any certainty of counterbalancing benefit. 


Endanger Legitimate Tariff Needs 


incidentally, this demand of this 
small group of coarse cotton goods 
nanufacturers, backed by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York City, for a jute tariff and 
higher rates on jute manufactures, com- 
bined with the demands of growers for 

ective duties on the medium and 
onver staple cottons, might easily de- 
lea! the reasonable advances in rates of 


Schedule 9 proposed by the committee 
of the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers. 

Those advanced rates are reasonable 
as compared with existing rates on wool 
and silk manufactures, but the advances 
asked and needed to give adequate pro- 
tection to fine yarns and cloths look ex- 
cessive as compared with the slight 
advances sought on wool and silk 
products, and, combined with the other 
advances demanded by cotton growers 
and manufacturers on raw cotton and 
jute and the latter’s products, place 
Schedule 9 in the historic position once 
occupied by old “Schedule K” as the 
chief tariff beneficiary. 


Not Endorsed by National Council 


The tariff committee of the National 
Council, headed by Robert Amory, chair- 
and Stuart W. 


man, Cramer, vice- 
chairman, and fully representative of 
the leading associations of manufac- 


turers North and South, has diplomati- 
cally refused to endorse either the jute or 
staple cotton tariff demands, and while it 
may be able to avoid taking a definite 
position while the Ways and Means 
Committee as a whole or in sub-com- 
mittees, is formulating the new bill, 
will be another matter when the Senate 
Finance Committee takes over the work; 
then if not before it is likely to be forced 
to take a definite position for or against 
these proposals. 

Of one fact they can be certain, and 
that is that the apparently sympathetic 
attitude of the Republican and most of 
the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee toward tariff ad- 
vances asked by farmers, or for farmers, 
no matter how excessive, will not be so 
evident in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Chairman Reed Smoot of the 
Finance Committee is definitely on 
record as opposed to general revision 
upward of the existing law, and vio- 
lently opposed to radical advances, and 
in his attitude he will have the moral 
support of President-elect Hoover. 


Will Oppose Excessive Advances 


That this is Senator Smoot’s attitude 
he disclosed in a confidential talk with 
the writer a few days before he left for 
his visit in Florida with President-elect 
Hoover, and he was much encouraged 
to have the writer’s assurance that the 
representative tariff committees of tex- 
tile manufacturers sought only the clos- 
ing of loop holes in the Fordney- 
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McCumber act and moderate 


advances, 
but that advances in raw material duties 


farmers would 
to ask for com- 
might make re- 


to be demanded by 
oblige manufacturers 
pensatory duties that 
sultant rates look high. 

Senator Smoot is far from being 
alone among protectionist members of 
Congress in fearing and opposing ex- 
cessive upward revision of tariff rates, 
and to win their support proponents, 
whether farmers or manufacturers, will 
have to make out a strong case. 


Growers Seek Advances 


President Frank J. Hagenbarth of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
led the plea of growers for an advance 
in clean content rate on medium and fine 
clothing wools from the present 3lc. to 
36c., basing his arguments in large part 
upon steadily increasing costs of pro- 
duction in this country and as compared 
with foreign costs, and also upon the 
claim that the clean content basis as 
administered has failed to provide ex- 
pected protection (about 27c. was the 
estimated maximum). ° 

Provided this advance is allowed the 
associations he represents are willing to 
consider a rate of 24c., clean content, on 
44s quality and below, with carpet 
wools, used solely for carpet and rug 
manufacture, free of duty. duty as 
high as 38c. to 40c. was mentioned by 
some other growers, and all were firm 
for the specific clean content basis. 


Few Changes Asked by Wool Men 


Nathaniel Stevens, vice-president of 
the National Association of Wocl Manu- 
facturers, who presented the brief of 
the conference tariff committee of wool 
manufacturers, instead of President 
Franklin W. Hobbs, who is still con- 
fined to Phillips House, Boston, with a 
fractured hip, made no other reference 
to raw wool duties than to state that 
duties satisfactory to the growers and 
to the Ways and Means Committee 
would be agreeable to the associations 
he represented, provided that compensa- 
tory rates were advanced proportionately 
to any advance in wool duties. 

Excepting for moderate and needed 
advances in duties on the higher priced 
varns and goods, and changes in a few 
paragraphs designed to close loop holes, 
Mr. Stevens confined his brief to a re- 
view of unsatisfactory conditions ir the 
industry, the whole being in marked 
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contrast to the radical and general 
advances that have been commonly 
associated with historic “Schedule K.” 

As a representative of the Clothing 
Manufacturers Research Board, William 
Goldman of New York City protested 
against any advance in raw wool duties, 
although making no objections to exist- 
ing rates, and also asked that made-up 
clothing be given a differential of 10% 
over fabrics, a suggestion that Mr. 
Stevens had stated would be endorsed by 
wool manufacturers if proposed by the 
clothing manufacturers. 

In cross-examination Mr. Goldman 
was criticized by Congressman Garner 
of Texas and some other Democrats, as 
well as Republican members of the 
Committee, for that part of his brief 
exploiting the onerous effect upon the 
manufacturing industry and the heavy 
tax upon consumers of the tariff on raw 
wool, but Mr. Goldman made it plain 
that, while these were his personal 
views, he was not opposing the present 
duties on wool. 


Wool Rates Uncertain 


It became evident from the testimony 
of Joseph F. Lockett, attorney for a 
large group of carpet and rug manufac- 
turers and spinners, and that of W. L. 
Stauffer, Bridgeport, Pa., who repre- 
sented the same group, both of whom 
were witnesses during the first day’s 
hearings on Schedule 11, that if there 
were to be any serious friction between 
the various groups represented it would 
develop on the raw wool duties. The 
carpet manufacturers did not object to 
the rates proposed by the growers, but 
asked that 44s quality and below be ad- 
mitted free of duty when used for carpet 
purposes. 

If they were under the impression that 
this would be satisfactory to wool 
growers and clothing manufacturers 
they were soon disillusioned. It is un- 
derstood at this writing, that they have 
reversed their position to the extent of 
agreeing that the maximum quality to 
be admitted free of duty when used for 
carpet purposes shall be 40s quality, or 
B. A. 4s. Apparently, however, there 
is more friction between carpet and 
clothing manufacturers on this point 
than between the former and domestic 
wool growers, and it is possible that a 
final agreement will not be arrived at 
until revision is taken up by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 


Clean Content Administration 


President Hagenbarth of the National 
Association of Wool Growers threw a 
bombshell into the manufacturers’ camp 
when he suggested that the only fair 
method of assessing wool duties on the 
clean content basis was by having a 
laboratory shrinkage test of a repre- 
sentative sample of the different marks 
of each importation. 

He claimed that the present method 
was based wholly on guess work in 
which the Treasury Department was at 
a serious disadvantage because of hav- 
ing low-salaried, inefficient men pitted 
against high salaried experts of dealers 
and manufacturers. He also drew at- 
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tention to the claimed fact that in 
England the Bradford Conditioning 
House performs a similar service for 
the trade, being evidently ignorant of 
the fact, as brought out later by Mr. 
Stevens, that the Bradford Conditioning 
House is largely used by English manu- 
facturers only for certifying moisture 
content on tops for export, whereas wool 
shrinkage there and in other parts of 
the world is always estimated by experts 
without laboratory tests, excepting in 
cases of dispute. 

Mr. Hagenbarth and other officials of 
wool growers organizations must re- 
member that clean content basis came 
close to defeat in 1922 when it was 
proved conclusively that laboratory test 
methods for wool shrinkage were im- 
practical, as demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of the French government, and 
could not fail to result in large losses 
and grave delay in clearing shipments. 
It is well to remember in this connec- 
tion that hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee are nothing but 
skirmishes between opposing forces pre- 
liminary to compromises in the actual 
writing of the tariff. 

If a guess were to be ventured at this 
writing as to the final outcome, it would 
be that the growers will be well satis- 
fied if a wool expert at an adequate 
salary is placed in charge of the admin- 
istration of wool duties at the principal 
ports of entry—Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York. The guess may also be 
justified that the wool growers, who are 
asking as high as 38 to 40c. on the clean 
content of the finer clothing wools, may 
have to be satisfied with as low as 33c., 
but in that case it will be surprising if 
24c. for 44s quality and below is in- 
cluded or that carpet manufacturers will 
get anything finer in quality than the 
wools qualifying for free entry for car- 
pet purposes under the present tariff and 
including B.A. 6s. 


Tariff Loop Holes 


Tariffs are written by Congress but 
they are interpreted by the courts, and 
the testimony at last week’s hearings 
demonstrated that Schedule 11 has more 
than the usual percentage of such inter- 
pretations, or loop holes. One of the 
most ludicrous of these is involved in 
the court decision, classifying paper 
maker’s felts and allied wide felts, as 
parts of machines, and dutiable under 
the metal schedule at 30% ad valorem, 
instead of under Schedule 11 as wool 
and textile fabrics weighing over four 
ounces to the yard, and if worth $1 a 
pound, dutiable at 45c. a pound plus 
50%. 

Edmund N. MHuyck, representing 
manufacturers of woven woolen felts, 
merely asked that the metal schedule be 
reworded to include only metal parts of 
machines, and requested no change in 
the present duties on felt. 

Another tariff loop hole in Schedule 11 
is involved in fancy cotton worsteds 
containing something less than 50% of 
reworked wool, that have been imported 
in large quantities during the last two 
or three years from Italy and Czecho- 
Slovakia under the basket clause of the 
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cotton schedule at 40% ad valorem, in- 
stead of under paragraph 1119 of the 
wool schedule at 50% ad valorem; this 
is made possible because duties of both 
paragraphs are based upon component 
material of chief value and the reworked 
wool happens to be of least foreign 
value. It is a case where either the 
American or United States valuation 
basis would prevent this defeat of the 
intent of the law, but can also be pre. 
vented if paragraph 1119 is changed to 
read “wholly or in part of wool,” in- 
stead of “wholly or in chief value of 
wool.” 

Another loop hole in Schedule 11 
which was disclosed by Louis W. Stotes- 
bury, representing the wool felt hat 
manufacturers, involves women’s light- 
weight wool felt hats and hat bodies that 
have been so popular during the last 
few years, and with which Italian 
manufacturers have flooded the domestic 
market, sending them in under the gen- 
eral wearing apparel paragraph, prin- 
cipally at 24c. a pound and 40% ad 
valorem. 

Imports increased from $106,000 in 
1924 to over $6,000,000 in 1927, and 
that record was largely exceeded in 
1928 when for the first 11 months 26 
million hat bodies were imported from 
Italy. The domestic wool felt hat 
manufacturers propose a separate classi- 
fication and with a rate for the lowest 
valuation, and weighing not more than 
30 oz. to the dozen, of 45c. a pound and 
70% ad valorem. 


Cotton Vs. Jute 


The hearings, Feb. 4 and 5, on 
Schedule 10, flax, hemp, jute and manu- 
factures, were given over in large part 
to briefs and cross examination of a 
small group of representatives of cotton 
growers and of manufacturers of coarse 
cotton goods who wished jute and jute 
butts made dutiable and sufficient in- 
creases in jute yarns and products to 
render them non-competitive with cot- 
ton yarns and cloths that might be sub- 
stituted for them. They were opposed 
by domestic jute manufacturers, includ- 
ing manufacturers of rewoven cotton 
bagging, bag manufacturers, linoleum 
and insulated wire manufacturers. 

Senator Joseph E. Ransdell of 
Louisiana and Leavelle McCampbell, of 
McCampbell & Co., New York City, 
were the principal exponents of in- 
creased duties on jute and its manufac- 
tures, while Albert Farwell Bemis of 
the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Boston, and 
Malcolm Stone, treasurer of the Ludlow 
(Mass.) Mfg. Associates were the prin- 
cipal opponents of increased jute duties. 
Paper and paper bag manufacturers 
were not represented at the hearings, 
but their interest in the result is 
scarcely less important than that of 
cotton growers and manufacturers. 

The official report of the first day’s 
hearings cover a volume of over 300 
pages and it is quite impossible to con- 
dense the principal arguments of pro- 
ponents and opponents and do them 
justice, but it may be stated in a general 
way that a small group of cotton 
growers and manufacturers who pre- 
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sented briefs are interested in finding 
new uses and extending old ones for 
low grade cotton and the products of 
coarse count mills, while the opponents 
are interested in conserving established 
businesses of large aggregate capitaliza- 
tion engaged directly or indirectly in 
jute manufacture or the use of jute 
products, and that they claim that cot- 
ton is an impracticable or impossible 
substitute for the latter. 

yute and jute butts have been on the 
free list since the enactment of the 
McKinley tariff in 1890, and the lowest 
rates on its manufactures were under 
the Democratic Wilson law of 1894 and 
the Democratic Underwood-Simmons 
law of 1913. It is now held by Mr. 
McCampbell that jute is a direct com- 
petition of low grade raw cotton and its 
manufactures, and he has elaborated his 


arguments in a booklet entitled “The 
Rising Tide of Jute.” 

The impractical nature of these pro- 
posals and the economic fallacy of the 
arguments are presented effectively in 
the brief of Albert Farwell Bemis of the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Boston, and 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The fact that cotton growers and 
manufacturers who are seeking in- 
creased duties on jute and its manufac- 
tures are thereby endangering the 
legitimate requests of the cotton industry 
for more adequate duties on cotton 
manufactures has been given little con- 
sideration, but it is significant that the 
tariff conference committee of cotton 
manufacturers has refused to become in- 
volved in this inter-industrial tariff 
warfare. 


Wool Tariff Hearings 


ONTINUING the wool tariff hear- 

ings, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee received additional testimony on 
Feb. 7 and 8. For the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Nathaniel Stevens of North Andover, 
Mass., outlined reasons why the indus- 
try needs upward revision of the wool 
schedule. He said in part: 

“American mills are now able to pro- 
duce all kinds of woolen products in 
quantity sufficient to supply the re- 
quirements of the whole population and 
in quality equal to the best made any- 
where. That the industry is a great 
national asset was conclusively shown 
during the war. 


Scant Textile Profits 


“Excessive profits are not possible for 
this industry, regardless of any tariff, 
because it is keenly competitive at home 
and cannot command foreign markets. 
Net profits in 1926 for textiles were 
1.31% and for all manufactures, in- 
cluding textiles, 6.08%. While others 
were able to increase their capital, that 
of textiles in 1926 was materially 
diminished. 

“Wool manufacture is not controlled 
by any trust or combination. The 
small plant is at no disadvantage be- 
cause of its size. Some of the smallest 
have been relatively the most successful. 
_ “Some 500,000 workers are employed 
. Seen affected by Sched- 
ule . 

Questioned as to the causes for de- 
pression in the wool industry, Mr. 
Stevens pointed out that unfavorable 
market conditions have kept the manu- 
tacturers down to operation at 60% 
capacity. He named the trend in 
women’s clothes toward silk and rayon 
and the improvement of reconditioning 
processes which lengthen the life of 
clothes, as factors contributory to the 
decline. Rayon yarns have probably 
interfered in underwear, he said, to- 
gether with the growing tendency to- 
ward lighter undergarments. 

Doubts were expressed as to the value 
oi the scouring tests proposed as manda- 
tory in the previous day’s testimony. 


The human element would enter as in 
the present system, Mr. Stevens de- 
clared, inasmuch as samples could be 
selected from a given batch of wool to 
give widely varying results. 

Mr. Stevens did not offer definite 
recommendations for rate changes, but 
made it understood that he wants revi- 
sion in the higher brackets which are 
letting in imports of $22,000,000 worth 
of high priced woolens each year. He 
also wishes to have the 50% ad valorem 
basket clause duty on goods not spe- 
cially provided for in which wool is 
the chief component, applied to goods 
containing 10% or more. 


Scheel on Valuation 


Asserting that “there is absolutely no 
control by the United States over the 
actual amount of duty to be paid,” when 
ad valorem rates are assessed upon the 
declared foreign value of the import, as 
in the existing law, Henry van Riper 
Scheel, of the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., made a strong plea to the 
Ways and Means Committee that the ad 
valorem rates of the new tariff be based 
upon the American selling price of the 
domestic product with which the im- 
portation is comparable or competitive. 

Mr. Scheel also set forth that if the 
duties upon woolen and worsted fabrics 
are divided into many more divisions or 
classifications than in the present law, 
more accurate protection can be accorded 
to the various weights, grades and kinds 
of fabrics, without giving one variety a 
greater advantage than another, as is the 
case where a wide range of goods is 
covered by the same rate. 


American Valuation 


In advocating “American Valuation” 
as the basis of assessing ad valorem 
rates, Mr. Scheel was urging the system 
on which the House passed the tariff 
law of 1922. The Senate, however, re- 
wrote the bill, changing the rates to 
the foreign value basis, and it was 
adopted in that form. 

“Basing our ad valorem rates upon 
foreign declared values, which in turn 
are predicated upon foreign costs, places 
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a premium upon the products of the 
country with the cheapest labor,” Mr. 
Scheel said. 

“In almost all foreign countries the 
wool cost is about the same. The tariff 
based upon foreign value gives an in- 
centive to the foreign producer to state 
his foreign value, i.e., his cost, as low 
as possible. It is an inducement for him 
to manufacture in a place or country 
where goods can be produced at the 
lowest cost. There is absolutely no 
control by the United States over the 
actual amount of duty to be paid. That 
is fixed by the foreign cost, and the 
foreigner’s statement of value, and there 
is no way in which this can be ad- 
equately checked up. 

“The foreign concerns have objected 
decidedly to investigations of costs for 
the purpose of enabling the United 
States to check on the valuations given 
by their manufacturers: it has been at- 
tempted by the United States, but with- 
out success. The Customs Department 
knows of innumerable instances where 
the foreign valuation has been mis- 
represented. In short, foreign valuation 
takes out of the hands of the United 
States the determination of the amount 
of duty to be levied against and paid by 
foreign manufacturers, and places this 
determination of the duty to be paid in 
the hands of foreigners who are en- 
deavoring to sell their goods in the 
United States at prices that spell ruin 
for American manufacturers. 


Goods Shipped in the Gray 


“Tt has been argued that 3,000 miles 
of cool ocean afford a protection to 
American manufacturers, especially in 
these days of hand-to-mouth buying and 
rapid changes in style. However, in our 
opinion, the practice already begun of 
exporting woven goods in the gray— 
that is, undyed and unfinished—means 
that out of stocks of gray goods in 
America the particular shade color and 
finish demanded by fashion can be de- 
livered as promptly out of material 
sorted, carded, combed, homespun and 
woven abroad as out of the American 
product; and the greater difficulty of 
checking a declared foreign value on 
gray goods in, say, Czechoslovakia, is 
manifest to anyone. An error of only 
20c. a yard in the declared value is a 
disadvantage to the American producer 
of at least 10c. a yard, under a system 
of ad valorem duties based on foreign 
declared values. 

“In the last few years conditions 
abroad have changed tremendously. 
Japan has entered the field. The textile 
industry in Czechoslovakia, with every 
Government encouragement, is press- 
ing for export business, especially to 
America. Mussolini is driving the tex- 
tile industry of Italy with great inten- 
sity for export business, witness auto- 
mobile cloths. In France the woolen 
and worsted mills, destroyed during the 
Great War, have been rehabilitated out 
of reparations and are pushing for a 
favorable balance of trade. Germany 


has re-established her ability to produce 
quality goods, has re-established most 
competent representative agencies in 
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America, enjoys extraordinary good 
financing support for her export busi- 
ness, especially to America, and in the 
immediate future will be the determining 
factor in certain kinds of fabrics. 

“The available statistics are of the 
past and do no reflect present conditions, 
or conditions as they will be during the 
four, eight, or ten years for which this 
new legislation will be the law. Avail- 
able statistics for the most part reflect 
England’s export ability. But a com- 
parison of wages in the textile industry 
between England and France in 1927, 
and before the War, shows that imports 
from France can be expected to enjoy a 
margin of favor, relatively to English 
costs, which, calculated to a particular 
fabric, is in the amount of 16.2% on 
account of lower foreign value, and of 
8.1% additional, due to the operations 
of the ad valorem duty on the declared 
foreign value. 

“Under foreign valuation we are en- 
couraging the manufacturers of products 
made in countries where the labor costs 
and the standard of living are the lowest, 
rather than offering to American manu- 
facturers a more equitable protection by 
applying a fixed percentage of the 
American valuation as a duty, thus our- 
selves fixing the exact amount in dollars 
and cents which each country shall pay.” 

At variance with the sheep men pre- 
viously testifying, G. W. Jack of 
Canisteo, N. Y., said for the sheep 
growers of his state that the present 
wool tariff is adequate for their pur- 
poses. Their industry within the state 
has more than doubled under the pres- 
ent rates and is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, he declared. 


Customs Official Heard 


The National Council of American 
Importers and Traders were heard in 
the person of Frank J. Nolan who had 
served eight years as a customs official 
at the Port of New York. While be- 
lieving in protection, Mr. Nolan feels 
that the present rates are adequate. 
More efficient mill management, high 
powered salesmanship, and less hand- 
to-mouth buying were named as rem- 
edies for the wool depression. Mr. 
Nolan stated that undervaluation can be 
easily detected both at home and abroad, 
basing his contentions on experience. 

Support of an increased duty on wool 
was offered by Frank Brenkman for 
the National Grange. The base rate 
sug This, 
it is to be noted, is midway between the 
request of the National Wool Growers 
Association for 36c. per pound and the 
40c. rate asked by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


suggested was 38c. per pound. 


Duty Pyramids, Says Goldman 


Active resistance to the increase was 
offered by William Goldman represent- 
ing the Clothing Manufacturers’ Re- 
search Board. He argued that inas- 
much as importations of raw 
usually average over 25% 


wool 
of this coun- 
try’s requirements, about 90% of the 
tariff is added to the selling price. Not 
only that but the wool passes through 
the hands of the dealer, the spinner, the 
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woolen manufacturer, the clothing man- 
ufacturer, and the retailer, he went on 
to say, the 3lc. duty pyramids, multi- 
plies by three, and shows up as an addi- 
tion of about $4 in the price of an all- 
wool suit. The price of scoured wool 
has risen from 53c. per pound to $1.04 
since pre-war days, he pointed out. This 
represents an increase of 96% while the 
general price index has risen only 40%. 

To protect the domestic wool clip 
valued at $125,000,000, we are adding 
$200,000,000 to the annual clothes bill, 
Mr. Goldman declared. Furthermore, 
he argued, increased raw _ material 
prices undoubtedly restrict consumption 
thus affecting the manufacturing and 
retailing business the combined volume 
of which is in excess of $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. Goldman asked a 10% differential 
to equalize American manufacturing 
costs with those abroad. He called 
attention to flaws in the tariff act which 
allow imports containing slightly under 
50% wool and resembling wool in ap- 
pearance to come in under the cotton 
schedule. This manipulation displaces 
a large yardage of woolen cloth, he 
contended. He warned the committee 
that the apparent concession of the wool 
growers in granting a lower duty on 
coarse grades applied to non-competitive 
products. That a duty increase of 5c. 
would cost the consumer 15c. was re- 
iterated in principle. 


Asks Protection on Rugs 


Twenty carpet manufacturers were 
represented by Paul Deknatel of New 
York who spoke for a general tariff 
revision on imported floor coverings. 
Inasmuch as an ad valorem duty which 
would afford protection to low-priced 
goods would be prohibitive on the bet- 
ter grades, a combination of specific and 
ad valorem duties was proposed. 

With reference to hand-made rugs, 
Mr. Deknatel advocated a low ad 
valorem and a high specific duty as a 
means of preventing loss to the Treas- 
ury from undervaluation, On the ma- 
chine-made goods, however, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that undervaluation 
is not widespread and that a low specific 
and high ad valorem would be prefer- 
able. Although definite rates were not 
named, it was evident that increased 
protection is desired, especially in the 
higher grades. 





The National Knitted 


Outerwear 
Association was represented by J. J. 
Phoenix who asked 1.5 the scoured woo! 
rate and 75% ad valorem on knitted and 


crocheted items. The rise of the textile 
industry in central Europe is furnishing 
heavy competition, he declared. 


Hosiery Rates 


A change in the hosiery ad valorem 
rates was asked by the National Council 
of American Importers and Traders 
who want 40% instead of the present 
35% on the lower brackets and 50% 
on the higher. No change in the at- 
tached specific, rates was proposed. The 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
want the higher bracket left alone al- 
though 964% of the imports are in 
these grades. They are willing to have 
the lower bracket eliminated. They do, 
however, wish Par. 1114 applicable to 
hose and half hose “wholly or part 
wool” as imported garments of low wool 
content have been felt by the industry. 


Rates on Blankets 


Exposing a flaw in the tariff act 
which places a length limitation in the 
paragraph on blankets, J. P. Linnen for 
the Blanket Manufacturers’ Association 
stated that long pieces of blanket mate- 
rial have been coming in under the 
basket clause to be later cut up for sales 
purposes. He asked that this condition 
be remedied by proper wording. 

Increased rates on wool hat bodies, 
which are imported from Italy in large 
quantities, were asked by L. W. Stotes- 
bury and G. W. Bollman. L. M. Cohn 
opposed this measure on the. grounds of 
excessive cost to the consuming public. 
George Miller supported this contention 
and stated that American hat machinery 
is antiquated. 

J. D. Holmes argued against an in- 
creased duty on Italian mixture cloths. 
F. K. Nixon asked for increases in the 
higher brackets, claiming that goods of 
sufficient quality can be produced in 
America. M. M. Magnus asked lower 
rates on certain men’s and boys’ clothing 
materials. E. Frenkel advanced sim- 
ilar contentions. Arguments of the im- 
porters are that foreign goods furnish 
new designs and become non-competi- 
tive as soon as copied here. Other 
fabrics, they say, cannot be made in 
this country at a reasonable price. 


Silk Schedule Hearing 


NCREASES and revisions in the silk 

tariff were asked by Horace B. 
Cheney, representing the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, who was the first 
witness to appear on Schedule 12 open- 
ing Feb. 11. Mr. Cheney requested 
that Paragraphs 1201-2 covering partly 
manufactured and spun silk be changed 
so that specific duties are effective 
rather than the alternative ad valorem 
rates. On woven fabrics such as jac- 
quards, mixtures containing rayon or 
other synthetic fiber, ribbons, and 
labels, and on plushes and velvets, he 
advocated specific duties in addition to 
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the ad valorem rates now effective. No 
change was asked on thrown silk or on 
knit goods, handkerchiefs, and mufflers. 
With reference to clothing and manu- 
factured goods, an increase in the differ- 
ential to 15% from the present 5% rate 
was urged by reason of unbelievably 
low production costs abroad. 
Considering the matter of basis of 
valuation, Mr. Cheney stated that the 
United States value plan falls down be- 
cause, under the present law, compar- 
able articles have to be practically 
identical. This would cause great 
difficulties in assessing silk goods, he 
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pointed out, naming American selling 
price as a possible solution. Increasing 
hesitancy of foreign countries to reveal 
production costs 1s a drawback to the 
present basis, he said, and also the 
ountry with lowest costs pays the least 
duty. 

According to Mr. Cheney, overpro- 
duction is the principal trouble in the 
American silk manufacturing industry 
today. The factories in this country 
could cut down their production by one- 
third to good advantage, he stated, if the 
Government would allow an agreement 
making this possible. He said that the 
Silk Association has asked the Depart- 
ment of Commerce how far to go in this 
matter. 

The present overproduction affects 
prices materially, it was brought out. 
Nevertheless, the extremely low wage 
scale prevailing in competing countries 
permits them to compete in certain 
lines. Most of the American produc- 
tion is taken by garment makers, Mr. 
Cheney said, the chief use being ladies 
underwear. 


Against Duty Increase 


Arguing against any duty increases, 
the Silk Defense Committee was repre- 
sented by Samuel Kridel, Armin C. 
Stapfer, and A. E. Wullschleger. The 
principal testimony was given by Mr. 
Kridel, who pointed out that imported 
goods make up in value less than 5% 
of the domestic production volume, 
having fallen from the ratio of 8% in 
1921. Steadier conditions abroad insure 
that foreign currency slumps will not 
be a factor toward increased importa- 
tions, he said. Such imports as come in 
are desirable, he maintained. Ameri- 
man manufactures are consuming 75% 
of the world’s raw silk supply, Mr. 
Kridel emphasized, under the protection 
of rates which more than equalize for- 
eign production costs. Further in- 
creases, he warned the Committee, will 
serve no useful purpose and are likely 
to bring about tariff reciprocity from 
other countries. 


Imports Described 


Mr. Kridel described the imports from 
different countries in effect as follows: 

Japan. sends habutae and pongees 
famous for their purity. In spite of 
predictions that Japan would go into 
large scale imitation of United States 
goods this has not happened. Similar 
American goods compete with the Japa- 
nese on a price basis. 

Chinese imports consist chiefly in 
wild or tussah silk—pongees, ninghais, 
and honans. It has been contended as 
in the case of Japan that low wage 
scales would enable large exports to the 
United States but this has not been the 
case. 

France produces sheer fabrics, high 
crade novelties, brocades, and velvets. 
\fter France develops a new fabric it 
's copied here and France could not 
compete with a duty as low as 20%. 

Germany’s principal output is in vel- 
vets and pile fabrics. The vogue for 


velvets has put the American manu- 
facturers in a prosperous condition 
without need for increased protection. 

Switzerland makes tie silks and 
yarn dyed fabrics in which the demand is 
limited. Her production costs are 90% 
of those in the United States. 

Under these considerations, Mr. 
Kridel fails to see just cause for upward 
revision in Schedule 12. 

Mr. Wullschleger argued that impor- 
tations are limited to novelties and a 
few prints not made in the United 
States and that as soon as they are 
copied, which is usually the case, impor- 
tations cease. Mr. Stafer expressed the 
opinion that the increase of 22% in the 
present act over the one preceding is 
sufficient. 

For the National Council of Im- 
porters and Traders, H. S. Radcliffe 
stated his opposition to an increase in 
the duty in pile fabrics which are cloth- 
ing raw materials. He stated that the 
present 60% rate was established at a 
time when conditions in Europe were 
uncertain and urges a change to 55%. 

On umbrella silks, H. W. Hilgert of 
the Dundee Textile Co. contended that 
the 55% rate does not protect Ameri- 


can producers from the cheap labor of 
France and Italy working at a sixth of 
United States wages. He stated that 
the item can be properly supplied in 
America and advocated a specific duty 
of $2.24 per pound. 


Want Neckwear Protection 


Advocating an increase in neckwear 
rates, J. E. Langsdorf spoke for sev- 
eral necktie manufacturers’ associations. 
Beginning at values over $6 per dozen, 
he wants a specific duty added to the 
60% ad valorem. This goes up to $3 
specific for values over $12 per dozen 
and is calculated to equalize production 
costs on the higher brackets. Foreign 
producers are at an advantage being 
able to ship greater varieties in smaller 
quantities because they sell to the world 
market whereas American firms supply 
only domestic demand. 

M. J. Flynn put in a word for the 
neckwear workers’ unions, saying that 
the industry requires a high degree of 
technical training attained only through 
years of effort and that foreign competi- 
tion tended to throw men out of their 
life work. He recommended American 
valuation as the proper rate basis. 


Rayon Tariff Hearing 


N effort to establish rayon as an 
entity began early in the silk sched- 
ule hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee Feb. 11 as Horace B. Cheney, 
the first witness to appear, stated that 
the term should apply to all threads, 
fibers, or yarns made’ from cellulose by 
any process whatsoever. Artificial silk 
is a misnomer, he stated, inasmuch as 
rayon possesses none of the physical 
and chemical properties of silk except 
lustre. Therefore he urged that the 
term rayon be used as the “name of a 
good product” distinct in itself. 
Matthew O’Brien of the Celanese 
Corp. of America went a step farther 
with the definition. He agreed that 
rayon should not be called artificial silk 
since new developments indicate that 
almost any sort of fiber including wool 
can be imitated by cellulose fiber prod- 
ucts. But rayon is not the only syn- 
thetic fiber, he pointed out. Celanese is 
manufactured under a cellulose acetate 
process controlled by one company only 
and therefore, Mr. O’Brien contended, 
does not fall under the category of 
rayon. Different dyeing and cleaning 
methods apply to the separate fabrics, 
an important reason why clear termi- 
nology is essential. In short, he con- 
cluded, rayon is not the proper generic 
name and “synthetic textiles” is pre- 
ferable. 


Spun Rayon Data 


The witness appearing for the older 
rayon processes, which make up the 
bulk of the industry, was N. S. Camp- 
bell of Providence, representing the 
National Rhea Co. and others. These 
firms are engaged in the manufacture 
and marketing of yarns spun from arti- 
ficial silk waste and staple fiber as dis- 
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tinguished from the denier rayon yarns. 
Mr. Campbell advocated that duty 
changes be made only on waste, staple 
fiber or similar materials. No revisions 
were suggested applicable to denier 
rayon, raw materials, or final manufac- 
tured products. In case of any rate 
raise in raw materials, compensatory 
duties were asked to equalize the cost 
differentials. 

Mr. Campbell’s 
follows: 


proposal reads as 


(1) Filaments of artificial or imitation 
silk, other than waste, suitable for card- 
ing, combing, or any similar manufacturing 
process but not subjected to any of such 
processes, whether or not cut to any 
definite length, and whether known as 
staple fiber, vistra, or by any other name, 
not including yarns or threads, 20% ad 
valorem. 

“(2) Artificial or imitation silk noils of 
any type, 25% ad valorem. 

“(3) Carded stock and garnetted stock 
of artificial or imitation silk, 10c. per 
pound and 25% ad valorem. 

“(4) Artificial or imitation silk waste, 
and filaments of artificial or imitation silk 
waste, and filaments of artificial or imita- 
tion silk, of the kinds provided for in this 
paragraph, advanced in any manner or by 
any process of manufacture, includin 
sliver and tops, but not further advance 
than roving, 124c. per pound and 30% ad 
valorem. 

“(5) Yarns spun by the cotton, linen, 
woolen, worsted or silk system of spinning, 
or by any similar process, and made 
wholly or in chief value of artificial or 
imitation silk waste or of filaments of 
artificial or imitation silk, if singles, 20c. 
per pound and 35% ad valorem, and, in 
addition thereto, on all yarns finer than 
14s, 1l4c. per pound for each number or 
part of a number in excess of 14s; if ad- 
vanced beyond the condition of singles by 
grouping two or more yarns together, 5c. 
per pound in addition to the above rates; 
provided, that the rate of duty assessed 
shall be that applicable to the size of the 
finest single yarn contained therein, and in 
assessing duty on all such yarns the num- 
ber indicating the size of the yarn shall be 
based on number 1 in the single, measuring 
560 vards to the pound. 

“(6) Yarns, threads, and filaments of 
artificial or imitation silk, or of artificial 
or imitation horsehair, by whatever name 
known and by whatever process made, not 
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otherwise provided for in this paragraph, if 
singles, 45c. per pound; if advanced be- 
yond the condition of singles by grouping 
or twisting; two or more yarns together, 
50c. per pound; products of cellulose, not 


compounded, whether known as _ visca, 
cellophane, or by any other name, such as 
are ordinarily used in braiding or weaving 
and in imitation of silk, straw, or similar 
substances, 55c. per pound; but none of 
the foregoing yarns, threads or filaments, 
or products of cellulose shall pay a _ less 
rate of duty than 45% ad valorem. Knit 
goods, ribbons, and other fabrics and 
articles composed wholly or in chief value 
of any of the foregoing, 45c. per pound and 
60% ad valorem.” 


Dupont Executive Heard 


The newer denier rayon was dis- 
cussed before the Committee by J. 5. 
Denham of the Dupont Rayon Co. His 
principal requests were to assess staple 
fiber at 20c. per pound or 25% ad 
valorem, this material now coming in 
under the 20% basket clause, and to 
modify the law so as to take into ac- 
count the lower counts and _ higher 
twists now most in demand. The pres- 
ent rate of 45c. per pound and 45% ad 
valorem has no regard for these refine- 
ments, he pointed out. Also the change 
in marketing from skeins to spools, 
cones, etc., for direct use in fabricating 
machines has increased the labor costs 
and needs special in the new tariff act. 
These changes, he declared, are com- 
paratively recent and could not have 
been forseen in 1922. The rates ad- 
vocated by Mr. Denham follow: 


1. Rayon or artificial or imitation silk 
waste, or waste of synthetically produced 
fibers or filaments of the same general 
characteristics, 10% ad valorem. 

2. Rayon or artificial or imitation silk 
waste, not further advanced than sliver or 
roving, or staple of synthetic fibers or fila- 
ments, by whatever name known or by 
whatever process made, in definite or vary- 
ing lengths, not exceeding 30 inches, 20c. 
per pound, but not less than 25% ad 
valorem. 

3. Yarns made from rayon or artificial 
or imitation silk waste or staple, or yarns 
made from waste or staple of synthetic 
fibers or filaments of the same_ general 
characteristics, by whatever name known, 
or by whatever process made, if singles, 
25c. per pound; if advanced beyond the 
condition of singles by grouping or twist- 
ing two or more yarns together, 30c. per 
pound. 

4. Yarns, threads or filaments of rayon 
or artificial or imitation silk or syntheti- 
cally produced fibers or filaments of the 
same general characteristics, or imitation 
horsehair, by whatever name known, or by 
whatever process made, if singles, 150 
denier or heavier, not exceeding 4 turns 
per inch, in skeins, 45c. per pound, and for 
each 10 deniers or fraction of 10 deniers 
below 150 deniers, 5c. per pound additional, 
and for each additional turn per inch above 
4 turns, 2c. per pound additional; and if 
on cones, tubes, quills, cops, spools or simi- 
lar put-ups, for 100 denier or heavier, 15c. 
per pound additional, 60 denier to 100 
denier, 20c. per pound additional, lower 
than 60 denier, 25c. per pound additional. 
5. If advanced beyond the condition of 
singles by grouping or twisting two or 
more yarns or threads together, if in 
skeins, 75c. per pound, and if on cones, 
tubes, quills, cops or spools, or similar 
put-ups, 15c. per pound additional. 

_6. Products of cellulose, such as are or- 
dinarily used in braiding or weaving, and 
in imitation of silk, straw or similar sub- 
stances, 55c. per pound. 

7. But none of the foregoing yarns, 
threads or filaments, or products of cellu- 


lose shall pay a less rate of duty than 45% 
ad valorem. 


J._S. DENHAM, representing Dupont 
Rayon Co., Viscose Co., Tubize Art. Silk 
Co. of America, Industrial Rayon Co., 
Belamose Co., Delaware Rayon Co., 
Skenandoa Rayon Co. 


A tariff on rayon does not raise con- 
sumer prices, Mr. Denham stated, since 
this commodity is one of the few selling 


at less than pre-war rates, the decrease 
being about 25%. The increasing im- 
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portance of the industry is shown by 
the growth in manufactures from 15,- 
000,000 Ib. in 1915 to 98,000,000 Ib. in 
1928. Of the present figure, 28% is 
being manufactured in the United States 


representing a capital investment of 
$150,000,000, it was declared. 


An Aid to Cotton 


The argument was advanced that 
rayon aids cotton products rather than 
the opposite. Mr. Denham said, “Rayon 
manufacturers believe that the use of 
rayon with cotton has enabled the latter 
to get into markets which it would not 
have attained without the use of rayon, 
in that rayon lends variety of tone to a 
fabric and in many cases puts it in a 
higher class of merchandise or say a 
class between cotton and silk.” Rayon 
as yet makes up but 3% of the cotton 
consumption, it was pointed out. Cotton 
farmers are directly aided by the sale 
of linters used in the production of 
synthetic textiles and later may find it 
profitable to sell low-grade cotton for 
the same purpose. 

On the subject of rayon yarns, S. W. 
Lowenburg of New York, on behalf of 
several importers, asked a reduction in 
the ad valorem duty from 45% to 35%. 
Imports have fallen off while domestic 
production has increased rapidly, he 
argued, and overproduction of rayon is 
likely to result under present rates. 
Meanwhile the firms who have special- 
ized in conversion processes are in dif- 
ficulties with the imports small together 
with the growing tendency in America 
to carry through the entire process 
under the same roof. It was also con- 
tended that the consumption of oil used 
in reconditioning the imported fiber is 
an aid to American industries. 


Mixed Yarns 


A new process whereby synthetic cut 
or staple fiber is mixed directly with 
wool or silk without first being made 
into yarn was described by J. Roscott 
of the Irving-Horowitz Co. The raw 
materials are not produced in sufficient 
quantity in the United States, it was 
claimed, because it is more profitable 
for American manufacturers of these 
materials to carry them through to syn- 
thetic yarn. Imports came in at 10% 
until placed under the 20% basket clause 
by a Treasury Department ruling. Mr. 
Roscott asked that the 10% rate be 
restored. 

Henry Maier of the National Council 
of American Importers and Traders ad- 
vocated that rayon be given a classifica- 
tion per se, leaving the rates to the 
Committee. 

The Webbing Manufacturers Ex- 
change were represented by T. M. Rus- 
sell who complained of increasing im- 
ports of mixed cotton and rayon elastic 
webbing fabrics. He urged that the 
35% duty applicable to cotton goods 
containing some rayon be raised to 60% 
plus 25c. a pound and, with rayon the 
principal component, to 60% plus 45c. 
per pound. 

For the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
J. N. McCullaugh requested that no 
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change be made in the rates laid down 
in Par. 1208 as applied to hose and 
half hose wholly or in chief value of 
silk. In case of upward revision in 
rayon rates, he advocated compensatory 
duties covering rayon hosiers. 


Benefit to Hosiery 


The hosiery industry has been greatly 
benefited by rayon, Mr. McCullaugh de- 
clared, saying that 70% of the cotton 
hosiery produced in the south could not 
be styled without it. Now that rayon 
prices are becoming lower due to eff- 
ciency improved by mass production, 
Mr. McCullaugh denied that rayon ex- 
ports are decreasing but pointed out that 
the latest monthly figures show an 
enormous increase. That hosiery prices 
are lower he attributed to foreign dump- 
ing which, he claimed, has caused losses 
in the knit goods industry which can 
not be made up in five years. 

General features of the rayon indus- 
try were touched upon by some of the 
witnesses under questioning by the com- 
mittee. It was stated that the skilled 
knitters receive higher pay than any 
other textile workers in the world. In- 
asmuch as rayon plants have to seek 
waste areas because of their objection- 
able fumes, their use in developing these 
regions and furnishing employment to 
their people was advanced as a good 
point for the industry. Rayon plants 
are healthy, it was claimed, because of 
inside humidity regulation. 

Asked why it was necessary to go to 
Norway for raw materials, a witness 
answered that it was difficult to obtain 
American fir and pine sufficiently free 
from pitch and turpentine. 





Administrative Features 


Hearings on This Phase of Tariff 
Scheduled for Feb. 25 


General revision of the administrative 
provisions of the Tariff act will be seri- 
ously considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee, it appears from 
statements of Chairman Hawley Feb. 12. 
Representative Hawley announced that 
the hearings on this phase of the pend- 
ing tariff bill which are scheduled for 
Feb. 25 will probably be extended to 
the end of the month. 

The tenor of testimony given so far 
in the regular schedules has _ been 
against the present system of ad valorem 
duties based on foreign valuation. This 
method, it has been pointed out with 
reference to many different commodi- 
ties, allows the competing nation with 
least production costs the additional 
advantage of the lowest duty paid by 
any importer. 

The underlying theory of the present 
act is based on equalization of foreign 
production costs with those in the 
United States by levying a differential 
duty. Foreign costs become increasingly 
difficult to determine as other countries, 
notably France, register understandable 
objections to our agents prying into 
their books. 
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“ARTIFICIAL COTTON” 


...A Hoax or A Menace? 


HAT about “substi- 
V V tute” or “artificial” 

cotton? We have 
been hearing much about it 
in the past weeks. Is it a 
new epoch-making discovery, 
or is ita hoax? Will it bring 
about changed conditions that 
will improve the condition of 
mankind in general; or will it 
menace the economic exist- 
ence of millions directly de- 
pendent upon the production 
of cotton for a livelihood? 

If the many stories and 
rumors that have sifted across 
the Atlantic from England 
have any basis in fact it is 
a matter that will most pro- 
foundly concern the cotton 
belt, which includes a sizeable 
proportion of our population. 
Anything that will disturb 
the production of cotton is 
certain to react upon eco- 
nomic conditions throughout 
the United States as well as 
upon the people immediately 
concerned in the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Naturally there is wide- 
spread curiosity regarding 
this mysterious new plant. 
Newspapers and magazines, 
both in this country and 
England, have been endeavor- 
ing to satisfy this public in- 
terest by publishing all the 
rumors that have been float- 
ing around concerning it. 
However, after reading all 
that has been printed the 
mystery is only deepened. 

No one has been able to identify the 
plant. It is said to have been discovered 
in British Guiana eight years ago. A 
bird was the first to discover its utility 
by employing some of the fiber in build- 
ing its nest. At least this is how one 
story goes. Another is that the plant 
has been grown in the East Indies, 
where it is used for making fish nets 
and the manufacture of paper. 

We are further assured that it has 
been grown in such widely separated 
countries as America, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and even Norway. It 
thrives in England on soils so sterile 
that nothing else will grow. Four 
millions of pounds of fiber have been 


to livestock. 


By C. H. Pease 





ASCLEPIAS GALIODES—This is one of the milk- 
weeds and is closely related to the alleged new fiber 
plant discovered and cultivated in Sussex and Essex 
counties, England. This particular plant is poisonous 


produced in the counties of Sussex and 
Essex. 


Its Characteristics 


The new plant grows to a height of 
seven feet, produces from its stalk 900 
pounds of fiber to the acre the first year, 
which increases in arithmetical progres- 
sion until the seventh year. Even two 
crops a year can be produced in some 
climates. The cost of production is 
about half the cost of growing cotton. 

It resembles flax and silk rather than 
cotton. The fiber “has not only a soft 
and lasting sheen but also the iuster 
which artificial silk producers have been 
striving to obtain.” This would indicate 
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It grows in Colorado and the stock men 
of that State spend thousands of dollars to eradicate tt. 
It is not known just what species of milkweed the new 
fiber plant is, as its identity is a closely guarded secret, 
but it ts doubtless similar to the above plant as it grows 
seven feet high and has a single stalk from which the 
fiber is extracted. 


that it can not only be used as 
a substitute for cotton, but for 
linen and silk as well. The 
Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial says that its staple is 
8 inch, distinctly shorter than 
low Indian cotton. One 
newspaper authority fixes the 
length of staple as “some- 
what longer than middling 
cotton.” 

The English Artificial Cot- 
ton Production and Market- 
ing Co. is the concern behind 
this new industry. Its chair- 
man, C. J. Thornton, is par- 
ticularly optimistic over the 
future of the new fiber. “The 
plant has been subjected to 
severe tests by English spin- 
ners and weavers,” he tells 
us, “and our corporation has 
received advance orders for 
several hundreds of millions 
of pounds of fiber from all 
parts of the world. A 
Toronto dispatch asserts that 
producers of the cotton sub- 
stitute are negotiating with 
Canadians for its use and that 
this discovery will enable 
“Canada to beat the United 
States right out of the cotton 
trade.” 


An Old Friend 


The identity of the plant 
and the process whereby the 
fiber is converted into cotton 
is closely guarded by the com- 
pany. Efforts on the part of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry 
to secure definite information 
met with little result. American consuls 
reported that nothing seemed to be 
known of the new product except what 
could be gleaned from current newspaper 
accounts. However, Lyster H. Dewey, 
Botanist in Charge of Fiber Investiga- 
tions for the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
secured through the London office of 
the Federal Trade Commission a sample 
of fiber said to be from the new plant 
which was furnished by Kew Gardens. 
It turns out to be, according to Mr. 
Dewey, nothing more nor less than our 
old friend the milkweed! 

“T have not been able to identify the 


exact species,” Mr. Dewey stated, 
(Cont’d on page 53) 
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Ample Raw Wool Supplies a Bearish Factor 





Strength in Yarns but Price Shading 
In Cloths Foreseen by Dr. Haney 


HE local wool market has 

been almost colorless dur- 

ing last month. Firm- 
ness, in general, with slight 
weakness in the finer grades, has 
been the rule. 

Among the few developments 
of sufficient importance to war- 
rant brief discussion, one of the 
most outstanding has been the 
tendency toward weakness and 
irregularity in the foreign mar- 
kets. Probably this weakness was 
due in part to the low quality of offer- 
ings, but not entirely so. Bradford top 
makers are seeking more favorably 
priced raw material. The prices re- 
ceived for tops are too low to warrant 
increases in raw wool. No violent de- 
cline is to be expected, but the tone has 
recently been a little bearish. 

Another factor worthy of comment 
was the opening of men’s fall goods by 
the American Woolen Co. Many num- 
bers were unchanged in price. Most 
of those which showed declines were 
staples, upon which volume business is 
being sought. But the necessity of 
making concessions in prices is a re- 
flection of a weak demand. The goods 
market certainly does not suggest the 
probability of any sustained rise in the 
price of raw wool. 


Favorable Factors 


The factors tending to support the 
price of raw wool at the present time 
are as follows: 

1. Stocks of raw wool appear to be in 
strong hands. Manufacturers have been 
covering only current requirements and 
have adopted a waiting attitude. Specu- 
lation is absent. The strength of raw 
wool during the recent dullness has been 
fairly impressive. Apparently the in- 
crease in stocks at Boston has been 
largely discounted. 

2. Receipts at Boston and imports 
have been small in comparison with the 
present level of activity. 


strong. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool supplies continue ample, and 
with mill consumption reduced and foreign 
markets easier, domestic prices are likely to 
work a little lower. 

2. The worsted yarn market will continue 
The demand for cloth, however, is 
not sufficient to indicate any advance. 
concessions seem probable. 


3. The statistical position of worsted 
yarn has strengthened. Spinners’ mar- 
gins are holding up well. 

4. Trade reports indicate low stocks 
of wool cloth. 


Unfavorable Factors 


The factors tending to depress the 
price of raw wool are somewhat more 
numerous. They are as follows: 

1. The stocks of raw wool at Bos- 
ton increased nearly 20,000,000 Ib. over 
a year ago, while the total for the 
country increased about 6,000,000 Ib. 
The supply situation is easy enough to 
prevent any sustained advance in wool 
markets. The existence of an appreci- 
able quantity of consigned fine wool is 
reported. The small amount of contract- 
ing indicates that dealers fear no 
shortage. 

2. At the London 
grades were 5% 
previous close. 

3. It is reported that manufacturers 
are buying some wools directly in 
foreign markets. 

4. The recent fall openings were dis- 
appointing in that cloth prices were not 
advanced. Reductions in staples in- 
dicate the inability of the goods mar- 
ket to support dearer raw wool. They 
also suggest that the leading factor is 
well covered. 

5. Mill consumption declined during 
December, as did spindle activity. 
January was apparently a dull month. 


auctions most 
lower than at the 


Price 


6. Bradford tops and yarns 
have been irregular in recent 
weeks. 

7. Wholesale dry goods sales 
declined in December. 

8. Raw wool is still relatively 
the costliest textile fiber. 


Wool Mill Activity Less 


[n this issue, we are present- 
ing our revised barometer of 
the wool manufacturing industry. 
Both the curve of mill consump- 
tion and that of machinery activity also, 
have been adjusted for the usual sea- 
sonal variation. Similar allowance has 
also been made in the curve of mill 
consumption for the number of working 
days. The average for the last eight 
years was taken as a base. What does 
this chart show? 

In the first place the trend of mill 
consumption was down in December. 
If allowance had not been made for the 
extra Sunday, a still sharper decline 
would have been shown. In December, 
the index of consumption was 96.5% 
of the average for 1921-1928, against 
100.8 in November and 84.3 a year ago. 
Declining activity goes far toward ex- 
plaining why the price of raw wool has 
tended to weaken. 

The downturn in consumption was ac- 
companied by a similar change in the 
trend of spindle activity. The index of 
spindles in December was 94.1% of the 
eight-year average, against 96.7 in Nov- 
ember and 91.4 a year ago. The curve 
had reached bottom for 1928 in June. 
After that, the improvement was unin- 
terrupted through November, when the 
year’s greatest activity occurred. De- 
cember brought a reversal, but the degree 
of activity was still large in comparison 
with the rest of 1928. 

During December, however, spindle 
activity was not as high relatively as 
mill consumption. Consumption held 
above its average relation with spindle 
activity throughout most of 1928. The 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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‘elationship involved suggests the 
manufacturers have accumulated sup- 
plies of raw materials and are fairly 
well covered. This condition does not 
make for an advancing wool market, and 
if activity of the mills is further cur- 
tailed weakness might easily appear. 

Our general business barometer, the 
P-V Line, has declined since August. 
The latest figures indicate that the 
downturn has been checked, but the 
trend is merely horizontal at present. 
While, therefore, we look for some 
further decline in activity in the wool 
industry, we do not believe that a decline 
would go far nor last more than a few 
months. On the other hand, we do not 
look for an increase during the next 
month or two. 


Wool Weakens Slightly Statistically 


The price of raw wool was unchanged 
during January. The TExTILE WorLpD 
index was 167.2% of the 1921 average, 
against 167.2 in December and 163.0 a 
year ago. The price is fairly firm 
around the lows of 1928. Dun’s index 
of 98 raw wools at Boston has shown 
no material change since August, though 
declining slightly of late. 

The tendency of consumption to de- 
cline and the large increase in stocks, 
make a weaker tone, especially in the 
finer grades. As a result, contracting 
is reported to be the smallest in recent 
years. Dealers are not looking for an 
advancing market, but some are said to 
be worrying about getting out even. 

On the other hand, the low level of 
imports and receipts with relation to the 
current level of consumption continue as 
strengthening factors. This condition 
usually has made for a firm raw wool 
market. We doubt if the waiting atti- 
tude of manufacturers or the tendency 
of dealers to make concessions will do 
much more than bring about slight con- 
cessions in raw wool prices. 

That an easy supply situation in do- 
metic wool is probable, may be inferred 
from the 1928 increase in sheep produc- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture 
says: “Although increased numbers of 
sheep in this country have not as yet 
affected the markets, present lamb prices 
can not be maintained if expansion is 
continued too rapidly. The lamb crop 
this year may show some increase above 
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Fig. 1. 


GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: Wool Consumption— 


Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of working days and seasonal variation, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


Spindle Hours—Average of woolen and 


worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation; 


1921-1928 =100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity price 


index to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 


last year lamb and wool mar- 
ket . . possibly slackening in last 
1929 or in 1930.” 


Worsted Yarn Stronger than Cloth 


The TEXTILE Wor LD index of worsted 
yarn in January was 116.2% of the 
1921 average, unchanged from De- 
cember, and compares with 107.5 a year 
ago. Spinners were prompt to curtail 
activity in December, while the trend 
of wide loom activity was still upward. 
The statistical position of yarns, already 
fairly good, was further strengthened. 
We, therefore, expect that sales yarn 
prices will hold better than raw wool 
and that spinners’ margins will be main- 
tained or improved. 

The TextTILE Wortp index of wool 
cloth declined slightly in January to 
109.6% of the 1921 average, against 
109.8 in December and 109.3 a year ago. 
Considering the weakness of the de- 
mand, it seems that loom activity has 
been stepped up a trifle too fast since 
last summer. Wholesale dry goods 
sales fell off in December and indica- 
tions are that there will be no advance 
in wool cloth prices for some time to 
come. 


Northern Silk & Rayon Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., recently formed with capital 
of $100,000, to operate a local mill, will 
be represented by Harry Kaufman, 19 
Mill St., Paterson. 
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Fig. 2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER—WP ool Cloth Price—TEXTILE WORLD Index; 
Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926—100 for all indexes. 
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Plan Hosiery Association 


at High Point 


Hicu Point, N. C—A meeting of 
hosiery manufacturers was held Friday, 
Feb. 15, at 2 o'clock, in the Hotel 
Shearaton here, to complete details for 
the formation of a hosiery association. 

A meeting was held in this city last 
month at which a steering committee 
was appointed. The committee has 
held several meetings since then and 
will have a report to make. 

The members of the committee are: 
W. L. O’Brien, of the O’Brien Hosiery 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., chairman; 
John Shoffner, Standard Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C.; D. B. T. Dell, Pilot 
Hosiery Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Fred 
Guerrant, Fidelity Hosiery Mills, New- 
ton, N. C.; and W. B. Thomas, Thomas 
Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C. 


Georgia Mill Men to Meet 
on April 25-26 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia will 
hold its 29th annual meeting at the 
Cloisters Hotel, on Sea Island Beach, 
St. Simon’s Island, Ga., it has just been 
announced by T. M. Forbes, secretary of 
the organization. This hotel, which is 
one of the newest and finest in the state, 
was recently completed by Howard 
Coffin, and is provided with a golf 
links, a game preserve, a bathing beach, 
fishing grounds, and every convenience. 


The date has been tentatively set at 
April 25 and 26. 


Waste Material Dealers Meet 
In Chicago March 19-20 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers 
holds it annual meeting and banquet in 
the Gold Room of Congress Hotel 
March 19 to 20. 

Six hundred members are expected to 
attend, according to Ben Friedman, 
chairman of the Western division. 
Several committee meetings will be held 


next week in preparation of the event, it 
is stated. 
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‘Possible Fruits of a Cotton Tariff 


peers those comparatively few manufactur- 
ers who must have the longest Egyptian, Sudan or 
Peruvian Sak., or West Indian Sea Island cottons for 
their finest counts, cotton manufacturers are viewing 
somewhat complacently the request of the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association for a tariff on 1 ,-inch and 
longer foreign cottons ranging from 7 to 24 cents a 
pound, for it is quite generally believed by manufactur- 
ers that Congress will not agree to so excessive a range 
of duties, and that world prices would be readjusted to 
absorb the major part of any duty that might be levied. 
That has been the experience heretofore whenever duties 
have been levied upon raw materials whose average 
annual exports are larger than domestic consumption, 
and whose price is made abroad. 

Considerably more than half of our annual production 
of 1,/s-inch and longer cottons, as well as of our extra 
staples, or 14-inch and longer cottons, are consumed 
abroad, and to the extent that a tariff on imports might 
restrict domestic use of foreign cottons would the latter 
cottons have to find foreign markets and would depress 
prices proportionately. This is based in part upon the 
plausible assumption that the tariff would stimulate in- 
creased planting and production of the protected staples 
in this country. Should this be the result the tariff, 
instead of being a benefit, would be a curse to domestic 
growers. 

3ut there is one latently important competitive factor 
that the proponents of tariff protection for cotton have 
overlooked, and that is synthetic, or “staple” fiber. It is 
a rayon product that is being produced in large quanti- 
ties abroad for spinning on both cotton and worsted 
machinery, and is being spun regularly on cotton machin- 
ery in this country up to 80s. Only one rayon yarn 
manufacturer is producing it in this country, but the 
fact that higher tariff protection is sought for it indi- 
cates that largely increased production is proposed. 

Staple fiber can be produced in any desired length and 
in suitable fiber diameters, and has sufficient fiber 
strength and elasticity to compete with cotton for filling 
and hosiery yarns. Unlike cotton it is processed with 
very little waste. The proposed tariff on the longer cot- 
tons, if effective, would render staple fiber highly com- 
petitive with nearly all of the lengths covered. 

In referring to staple fiber as a “latently important 
competitive factor” to be considered by cotton growers 
we had in mind the fact that rayon manufacturers thus 
far have been too busy in keeping pace with the profit- 
able demand for yarn to be encouraged to devote equal 
time, money and research to the development of the full 
possibilities of synthetic staple fiber. 
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A 7 to 24-cent tariff on 1y,-inch and longer cotton 
would provide that encouragement, and would stimulate 


domestic rayon manufacturers to concentrate upon im- 
mediate large-scale production of staple fiber and the 
development of its full possibilities. It would merely 
hasten an accomplishment of the present chemical age 
that is bound to be realized eventually, and it seems 
strange that cotton growers should be willing deliberately 
to engage in an economic experiment which, if successful, 
must raise up a synthetic monster to destroy them. 

Meantime those domestic manufacturers who are not 
dependent upon foreign sources of cotton supply can 
afford to maintain a complacent and unprejudiced atti- 
tude, for any tariff duties upon raw cotton must carry 
adequate compensatory duties upon its manufactures, 
and their only loss will be in the smaller number of 
pounds and yards that consumers can afford to buy at 
increased prices. Eventually the domestic industry would 
be the gainer for its principal present cotton need is not 
for the longest staples, but for 1 to 17,-inch cottons, 
and as growers are forced by synthetic fiber competition 
to abandon the raising of extra staples they may be 
expected to increase acreages devoted to the shorter 
premium staples. The manufacturer’s attitude toward 
this group of cotton growers, as well as toward farmers 
in general who are seeking tariff relief, is sympathetic. 
The farmers of the country are among the most impor- 
tant consumers of cotton goods, and they must be 
prosperous if the industry is to be prosperous. 

Let us hope that in this particular instance there may 
be no direct application of the old Greek saying: “The 


gods lead to error him whom they intend to make 
miserable.” 





COr 


“Volume-Chasing” in Underwear 


HE present race for volume sales without due regard 

to actual profits which is going on among knitters of 
heavyweight underwear, may well cause uneasiness to 
those who view the situation in its true perspective. These 
producers—most particularly the mills specializing in 
“price” goods—are out for a full order book, let the mar- 
gin fall where it may. 

Prices are being cut ruthlessly and the traveling men 
have been instructed that the sale’s the thing. The result 
of this situation to date has been two-fold: First, a very 
noticeable hesitancy on the part of buyers, who are be- 
wildered by the rocky market and suspicious of the mer- 
chandise offered them at bottom prices; and second, a 
slashing of profits to the point where a number of lines 
are being offered at a loss. 

How long can this continue? Keen-eyed observers say 
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that the situation must be corrected—and that promptly— 
if the “price” mills are to avoid finding themselves in 
difficulties. Certainly, the whole policy of volume-chas- 
ing is short-sighted, to say the least. Retailers during 
recent years have come to recognize this danger in their 
own establishments, and are making a concerted effort to 
correct it. In various other divisions of the industry also, 
the problem of volume versus profits, is being given 
thoughtful consideration. Economists are writing lengthy 
dissertations on the fallacy of building up big sales totals 
which do not yield commensurate return in the net. 

Can’t the producers of “price” underwear see the 
hand-writing on the wall? Plenty of examples are avail- 
able, showing the importance of watching the profit mar- 
gin. Not all of the lower-end firms, of course, are 
following this dangerous policy; the more substantial 
mills gauge their business by the yardstick of net as 
well as of volume. Among many of the mills, however, 
the volume-chasing bugaboo appears to be quite firmly 
entrenched. 

It would seem that the industry as a whole should avail 
itself of the experiences of other branches, regarding this 
danger. Enlightened business demands efficiency ; it is 
scarcely efficient to sell at a loss—for the sake of selling! 

Or 


Synthetic Fiber Terminology 


HE much discussed question of the use of “rayon”’ 

as a generic term covering all types of synthetic 
fibers made from solutions of modified cellulose, has 
been injected into the tariff hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. There is, on the one hand, 
a suggestion that “artificial silk” be discontinued as a 
descriptive term in the Tariff Act and “rayon” be sub- 
stituted; and, on the other, a protest against this pro- 
cedure by a representative of a firm manufacturing cellu- 
lose acetate yarn. 

The legal aspects of this question were clarified re- 
cently by a statement issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. That commission had, on Oct. 31, 1925 stated 
that it “recognized the term rayon as meaning and prop- 
erly designating the artificial silk products, the basis and 
chief ingredient of which is cellulose.” In its recent 
statement, released the first of this month, the Federal 
Trade Commission announced that “the intent and effect 
of the resolution is to make such use of the term ‘rayon’ 
permissive but not mandatory.” 

Such a stand was, in fact, the only one which the 
Commission could be expected to take. It was in line 
with an editorial published in the Aug. 25, 1928, issue 
of TExTILE Wortp, which pointed out that a generic 
interpretation of “‘rayon’ would be in the interest of 
simplicity of terminology, but that there were certain 
considerations which demanded recognition. The gen- 
eral association of the term with viscose yarn must be 
acknowledged. Consequently, manufacturers of synthetic 
fibers, produced by processes other than viscose, feel that 
they should not be forced into the use of “rayon” as a 
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designation for their product. They claim that they 
would in turn be forced into competitive advertising in 
order to point out the difference between their materials 
and the product of the viscose process. This stand has 
been taken particularly by a firm manufacturing cellulose 
acetate yarn since this is, chemically, a compound of 
cellulose and not a “regenerated cellulose.” This atti- 
tude, however, is also taken by manufacturers of nitro- 
cellulose and cuprammonium yarns. 

There is no legal reason why these manufacturers 
should be forced to employ a name which, in their opin- 
ion, does not properly designate their material. The 
purpose of the law in such cases is to prevent misbranding 
which would lead a consumer to believe that a product is 
something which it is not. The purpose is not to force 
a term upon an industry. This, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has clearly recognized. 

When it comes to the question of terminology in the 
Tariff Act, the subject is a complicated one. Certainly 
the term now used, “artificial silk,” is unsatisfactory. 
It has been generally discarded by the trade since it does 
not properly describe the synthetic fibers. Here, too, the 
generic use of the word “rayon” would be in the interest 
of simplicity, but there is no legitimate reason for forcing 
this on the trade as a whole. The answer seems to be the 
application of some such term as “synthetic textile fibers” 
since this properly describes all materials which would 


be brought in and which would fall within the scope of 
this schedule. 


The Textile Trend 

Cotton Markets: January sales of goods showed a con- 
siderable improvement over December. Report ot Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants Association better than many ex- 
pected. Print cloth market steadier with 64x60s at 74c. 
Reports of good sales of special and fancy print cloths. 
More ginghams and flannel business in some centers than 
for several months previous. Indications that better 
grade all-wool blankets will be active soon. 

Wool Markets: Buyers hesitant about placing orders on 
overcoatings much to the mystification of sellers. Unan- 
imous opinion that fleeces will be good for next season, 
but buyers seem unable to anticipate even a part of 
requirements. Reports of good volume in fine worsteds, 
practically all being special work and confined patterns. 


Jobbers and better grade clothiers take this means of 
combating $22.50 suit. 





Knit Goods: Narrow margin on heavy underwear pro- 
duction seem as endangering future of certain “price” 
mills ; underwear sales good, but trade is dissatisfied with 
profits. Hosiery market reports increased call for staple 
colors in men’s numbers. Spirals still selling well. Out- 
erwear demand takes slight set-back. 

Silk Markets: Raw silk market was steady, with a 
fair turnover in bales. Active production by broadsilk 
mills resulted in an increased call for spun silk yarns. 
Throwsters report a quiet week. Broadsilk sales on 
spring goods were declared exceptionally good. 
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Caraway Bill Unfair 





Believe Exchanges Should Have 
Chance for Reform 


WasHiIncTon, D. C.—That it would 
be eminently unfair to abolish cotton ex- 
changes before an opportunity has been 
given them to establish that some of the 
abuses of these institutions can be over- 
come by voluntary action, is the position 
taken by Senator Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
author of one of the bills being sug- 
gested as a substitute for the drastic 
Caraway Bill. 

The effect of the Caraway Bill, in the 
opinion of disinterested judges of the 
situation, would be to abolish the cotton 
exchanges. The Smith Bill is much less 
objectionable than the Caraway measure, 
but it is being opposed by Senator 
Ransdell, who is holding the opposition 
against any effort to regulate the cotton 
exchanges further at this time. 

As the debate has progressed it is ap- 
parent that Senator Smith also would 
prefer that no legislation be attempted 
at this time. As this is written, the dis- 
cussion has veered frequently to the 
advantage and disadvantages of the 
stock exchange and all commodity ex- 
changes in general. 

In his argument for the bill Senator 
Caraway declared that the opponents of 
the measure had maintained the most 
active lobby of which he has known in 
the sixteen years that he has been a 
member of Congress. He declared that 
nation-wide propaganda has been carried 
on and admitted that it might control 
the Senate. Members who believe that 
the gambling interests ought to be pro- 
tected will yote against the bill, he said. 

There is no truth in the statement 
that legitimate hedging is the principal 
purpose of the cotton and grain ex- 
changes, Senator Caraway declared. It 
constitutes practically no part of their 
business, he said. 

The need for a future market was de- 
preciated by Senator Caraway. In that 
connection he said: 

“There are many commodities for 
which there is no future market. There 
is none for cattle. There is none for 
hogs. There is none for wool, although 
Chicago trfed last year to establish a 
wool market so they could have some- 
thing else in which to ‘gamble. There 
is no future market in vegetables, in 
apples, and in potatoes. 

“We are told that there must be a 
future market for the sale of cot- 
ton, but every bale of staple cotton, 
which constitutes at least a fifth of the 
cotton produced, actually is sold without 
a future market. 

Some of the high points made by 
Senator Ransdell, in the course of his 
arguments, on the floor of the Senate 
are as follows: 

“This proposal, in more or less the 
same form, has been before Congress 
for at least fifty years. It has been 
defeated every time it has come up and 
it iss going to be defeated again. It 
would be a terrific disruption of business 
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if we should pass this bill. If there are 
evils in the methods of transacting busi- 
ness on the exchanges would it not be 
wise for the law makers, seeking to cor- 
rect those evils, to suggest a method of 
relief ? 

“A great part of the business carried 
on by the exchanges is legitimate. Mr. 
Marsh, for a long time president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, testifies 
that from 80 to 85% of the business on 
the exchanges is legitimate hedging. 
Nobody knows what cotton is worth 
unless there is some place in the United 
States where buying and selling con- 
stantly is going on.” 


New Cotton Fabric 


“Sudanette,” Made of Long Staple 
Cotton, Wins Approval 


A new cotton fabric, made chiefly 
from the long-staple cotton grown in 
the British Sudan, has recently been 
placed on the market under the trade 
name, “Sudanette.” This fabric is 
manufactured by the Sudanette Co., of 
New Bedford, Mass., and New York. 

‘“‘Sudanette” derives its name from the 
Sudan product; however, the fabric also 
is manufactured from long-staple cotton 
now being grown in America. 

The new fabric is of exceptionally fine 
texture, it is stated; the count is 164x84, 
made of 120s-2. 

An exclusive process is used in finish- 
ing and dyeing, giving the fabric a 
richness that, it is claimed, grows softer 
with repeated washings. The colors are 
guaranteed both tubfast and sunfast. 
The fabric is also warranted not to 
shrink. 

‘“Sudanette” has already been intro- 
duced in many of the larger eastern de- 
partment stores, and in every case the 
trademark appears both on the piece or 
on the garment. Wash goods buyers 
have commended it, and recently several 
New York stores featured “Sudanette” 
in their advertising. 

At an exhibition recently in a large 
eastern city, the booth devoted to the 
new fabric caused much comment. In 
the display were shown women’s sport 
dresses, pajamas, children’s dresses, 
maids’ uniforms, in the newest “match- 
ing-color” effects. The display was put 
on in conjunction with a large depart- 
ment store which carries the fabric in 
their piece goods and dress departments. 

“Sudanette,” according to the manu- 
facturers, is especially adapted for men’s, 
women’s and children’s wear where 
either cotton, silk, or rayon is now used, 
and for children’s frocks. It is also 
recommended for decorative work. 


700 Silk Travelers Dine 
Problems of Trade Cast Aside at 


Association Function 





The many and various problems con- 
fronting the broadsilk industry were 
temporarily put on the shelf on Feb. 11, 
when the 700 silk salesmen, members 
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of the Silk Travelers Association, held 
their annual dinner at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. The dinner was scheduled 
as a “non-speech” function, and the only 
comment which might possibly be called 
a speech was that by William H. Yel- 
land, president of the association. Mr. 
Yelland confined himself to the observa- 
tion that “the silk industry had no 
troubles” and enjoined the guests to 
make merry. 

Although speeches were taboo, the 
current situation in the industry was 
animatedly discussed by the diners; the 
salesmen generally took an optimistic 
view of the outlook for 1929, and some 
predicted that sales records would be 
broken this year. 

A feature of the evening was the 
menu cover, which carried a design of 
a woman in the balloon skirts of 50 
years ago, the lower-half of the dress 
being filled by an insert of actual fabric. 

The dinner was followed by dancing. 
The function was arranged by the re- 
ception and entertainment committee, of 
which Robert G. Hurlimann is chair- 
man. 


New England Textile Division 
of Safety Council Meets 


The New England Textile Division 
of the National Safety Council will par- 
ticipate in a regional safety conference 
which is to be held at the Bancroft 
Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on Feb. 25, 
opening at 10 a. m., and concluding with 
a dinner at 6:30 o’clock. Gov. Frank 
G. Allen of Massachusetts will be one 
of the after-dinner speakers. 

Among the speakers at the afternoon 
session will be John F. Tinsley, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, whose subject will be “At- 
titude of Management to Industrial 
Safety,” and Vernon Lincoln Faulkner, 
superintendent of the Richard Borden 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., who will 
speak on “How We Made Our Record.” 

At 10 a.m. the same day the bi- 
annual meeting of the executive commit- 
tee and directors of the Textile Section 


of the National Safety Council will be - 


held in the directors’ room of the 
Chamber of Commerce with D. Frank 
Lord, safety engineer for the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worcester, 
chairman, presiding. 





E. T. Pickard Returns From 
South American Trip 


E. T. Pickard, the head of the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of 
Commerce, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip, during which he visited 
several of the South American countries 
which are the largest consumers of tex- 
tiles. Before announcing his impres- 
sions of the existing situation Mr. 
Pickard will correlate a portion of the 
mass of data which he collected. Speak- 
ing generally, however, he found that 
purchases from European sources are 
not increasing, whereas quite the oppo- 
site is true with regard to purchases in 
the United States. 











Nathaniel F. Ayer, president of the 
Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass., 
has been elected a director of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. 


A. L. Hill, of A. L. Hill, Inc., for- 
merly the Excelsior Yarn Co., has been 
elected president of the Burlington 
(N. C.) Chamber of Commerce. M. B. 
Smith, president of Burlington Mills, 
Inc., has been re-elected treasurer of 
the organization. 


R. H. P. Jacobus has_ succeeded 
Frederick A. McLane as president of 
the McLane Silk Co., Inc., Turners 
Falls, Mass. 


E. P. Bagg, president of the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co., has added 
the duties of treasurer to his other 
executive office. Melbourne B. Hunt, 
who has been acting treasurer since the 
death of Charles P. Randall last April, 
has been elected assistant treasurer. 


Peter Lynch, proprietor of the Lynch 
Spindle Works, Millbury, Mass., and 
Mrs. Lynch, have gone to Miami, Fla., 
for the remainder of the winter. 


Jonas Northrop, vice-president and 
manager of Standard Looms, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Mrs. Northrop 
left Milford, Mass., by automobile 
Feb. 8 for Spartanburg, where they 
will make their home. 


Richard Lennihan, treasurer of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has been elected a director of the 
company. 


Charles A. Root, treasurer, and 
Harold J. Walter, general superin- 
tendent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) 


Worsted Co., Inc., have returned from 
a trip to Miami Beach, Fla. 


James R. Savery, treasurer of the 
Berkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been elected a director of the Lenox 
(Mass.) Water Co. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Draper were luncheon guests of 
President and Mrs. Coolidge at the 
White House, Washington, on Feb. 4. 


Hans W. Nolde, of the Nolde & 
Horst Co., Reading (Pa.) who has re- 
ceived scores of invitations from public 
bodies, trade and otherwise, to describe 
his trans-Atlantic voyage to Germany 
in the Graf Zeppelin last autumn, was 
a speaker at a meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club at Phoenixville, Pa., lately. 


Lathan N. Mills, of the Bloomfield 
Mig. Co., Statesville, N. C., has been 
tlected president of the Statesville Mer- 
chants’ Association. 


G. F. Lattimore, and 
treasurer of the Eastern Mfg. Co., 
Selma, N. C., has resigned. 


secretary 


James Noonan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Employes’ Council of the 





S. M. Bond, president Root-McBride Co., 
Cleveland, who is serving his second term 
as president of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute, having been re-elected to that 
office at the recent meeting 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., for the 
sixth consecutive year. 


Fred J. Bowen, assistant treasurer 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 


Bowen, are passing a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Miami Beach, Fla. 


William E. Jones of Hallowell, Jones 
& Donald, Boston wool merchants, and 
Mrs. Jones left lately to pass six weeks 
or more at Pasadena, Cal. 


Henri Barthelemy, prominent 
tile chemist, is now at Rome, 
where he and his assistants are 


tex- 
Ga., 
in- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 
“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 


of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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stalling a research laboratory for the 
American Chatillon Corp. 


R. W. Stokes has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern Mfg. Co., 
Selma, N. C. 


George Fish, new general manager of 
the Lowell Cotton Mills and the Peer- 
less Mfg. Co., Lowell, N. C., enter- 
tained the superintendents, overseers, 
and office force of those plants at a din- 
ner Jan. 29. Thirty-seven guests were 
present. 


E. C. Carter, manager of the Port- 
land Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore., was 
elected a new director in the Oregon 
Manufacturers’ Association at the an- 
nual meeting held Jan. 31. R. A. Ward, 
manager of the Pacific Co-operative 
Wool Growers Association, was elected 
representative from the Oregon Manu- 
facturers’ Association to the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Miss Harriett L. Herring, formerly 
connected with the personnel depart- 
ment of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills, Co., Inc., Spray and Leaksville, 
N. C., is the author of a new book deal- 


ing with welfare work in _ industrial 
villages. 

Ernest Moore, designer for the 
Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., has 
resigned. 


Killough H. White, head bookkeeper 
in the executive offices of the Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
Bank of Great Falls. 


Frank A. Kennedy, formerly in 
charge of the Greenville office of The 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., has been 
transferred to New York, where he is 
engaged in sales work with the new 
“Celta” yarns. 


Carl Kiessling, designer for the 
Colonial Woolen Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has resigned his position with 
that company. 


Edwin Shubert has been made super- 
intendent of the new Jeannette Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Elkins Park, Pa. 


James F. Nields, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from production manager of the 
Ware Valley Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., to 
assistant superintendent. 


Joseph Bennett, manager of the 
Windsor Print Works division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., North 
Adams, Mass., is passing a vacation at 
Tampa, Fla., and other Southern cities. 


John E. Perkins has resigned as 
superintendent of the S. N. & C. Russell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., after 23 
years service and will take a long rest. 


T. A. Sizemore will have completed 
30 years service, if he lives until 
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For Rayon Fabric of finest gauge and 
perfect plating — the Wildman Body 
Machine. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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{arch 2, as superintendent of the plant 
i the American Spinning Co. at Green- 
ille, S. C. He assumed that position in 
99, 


J. L. Everett is now manager of the 
‘astern Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C. 


D. D. Leeper has been made manager 
f the bleachery at the Ware Shoals 
S. CC.) Mife: Ce. 


Z. H. Mangum of Birmingham, Ala., 
as been promoted to general superin- 
endent of the plants operated by the 
\vondale Mills. He has been super- 
itendent of his organization’s plant in 
irmingham. 

who has been in 


James Brown, 


charge of the bleachery at Ware Shoals, 


S. C., since it was built several years 
superintendent of the 
bleachery and finishing plant which the 
Ligon interests will build in Spartan- 





Silk and Rayon Round Table 


burg County in the near future, it is 
said. 


William B. Rood, overseer of the 
finishing department of the Ware Val- 
ley Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., resigned 
Feb. 9, and John H. Connor has been 
appointed in his place. 


D. L. Anderson, formerly connected 
with the Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, 
Que., Canada, has accepted a position 
with the Seneca Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. 


W. Jj. Walters is now spinner and 
carder at the Opp Cotton Mills. 


John Ormiston, overseer of dyeing 
for the Webster Mills, American 
Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Samuel Neil has taken the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Pontoosuc 





1. What increase in sales of silk fab- 
rics is anticipated by retailers for 
spring, 1929? 

—what fabrics declined in 1928? 

see Jan. 26 issue of Textile World, page 39) 

2. What are the possibilities of printing 
viscose rayon in the skein? 

—what are the operations 
nected with skein printing? 

(See Jan. 26 issue of Textile World, page 49) 

3. How would a fabric containing wool, 
cotton and rayon be chemically 
tested to determine the percentage 
of each fiber? 

—what precautions should be taken 
to avoid error? 

(See Jan. 26 issue of Textile World, page 57) 

4. What is the meaning of “straight 
tie” and “point tie” in connection 
with Jacquard looms? 

—to what does the term “index” 
refer? 

(See Jan. 26 issue of Textile World, page 63) 

5. What action is recommended by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute to 
strengthen export trade? 

—what methods of effecting mer- 
gers are available? 

(See Jan. 19 issue of Textile World, page 37) 


6. What kind of damage frequently 


con- 


occurs in dyeing  rayon-filled 
fabrics? 
—where does this trouble origi- 


nate? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 73) 
7. What has been the outstanding fea- 
ture of business during 1928? 
—what has been the primary pur- 
pose of consolidations? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 35) 
8. What are the causes of barre-marks 
in broad silk? 
—what are the least expensive and 
most effective means for reducing 
barre-marks? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 63) 
9. What causes unevenness of color in 
skein-dyed rayon? 
—with what type dyestuffs is this 
most prominent? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 75) 
10. What is the chief advantage of waste 
payment under the group system? 


—what are the details of some of 
the recognized plans? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
11. What is “good housekeeping” as 
applied to mills? 
—how may an attractive 
appearance be maintained? 
(See Jan, 5 issue of Textile World, page 81) 
12. What should be the weave take-up 
on 90 square 3x3 georgette? 
—what is the average shrinkage on 
this after dyeing if weighted 40%: 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 93) 
13. How may a fabric composed of silk, 
wool and rayon be boiled off? 
—when should singeing take place? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 93) 
14. What is a satisfactory method for 
dyeing hose, composed of gum 
silk and wool? 
—what kind of degumming com- 
pound should be used? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
15. What is the consumer reaction to 
branded goods? 
—what class of goods is most fre- 
quently purchased by brand? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 28) 
16. How does elongation differ from 
elasticity? 
—can shiners in rayon fabrics be 
traced to either of these two quali- 
ties? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 51) 
17. How may uneven viscose, dyed with 
direct cotton colors, be improved? 
—what is the effect of temperature 
on the correcting process? 
(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 53) 
18. What was the women’s underwear 
sales trend in 1927? 
—how did cotton, rayon and silk 
fare? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 30) 
19. What equipment is necessary for 
producing 5,000 Ib. per week of 
64/1 spun silk? 
—what would be the approximate 
cost of such equipment? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 49) 
20. How may a high polish be obtained 
on a rayon braid? 
—what type of finishing 
pounds should be avoided? 
(Sec Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 47) 


outside 


com- 





L. R. Stone. 


employed at the 
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Mills, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass., succeeding 
Mr. Neil was formerly 
Guerin Mills, Inc., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Philip H. Lannon, overseer of finish- 
ing for the Black River Mills, Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


J. S. Menius has been promoted from 
section hand to night spinning and 
twisting overseer in the Corriher Mills 
Co., Landis, N. C. 


D. M. Lefler has been made overseer 
of spinning and twisting of Linn Mills 
Co., Landis, N. C. He succeeds A. P. 
Setzer. 


C. B. Sellars has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving of Clifton (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. mill No. 3. He succeeds O. E. 
Bishop who resigned several weeks ago. 


W. M. Southern, superintendent of 
the American Cotton Mills, Inc., Bes- 
semer City, N. C., has resigned. 


C. T. Freeman, superintendent of the 
Yarns Corp. of America, Spartanburg, 
S. C., has resigned. 


Ralph Webber, superintendent of the 
Johnston Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has tendered his resignation. 


J. F. Houston has been made head 
card grinder of the Parkdale Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. 


H. W. Bagwell, second hand in weav- 
ing at the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., has resigned. 


Emmett Davis has been made head of 
the night weaving department of the 
Micholas Cotton Mill, Opp, Ala. 


E. C. Gwaltney, 
tendent of the Morgan Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C., entertained 
his superintendents and overseers at a 
turkey dinner. 


T. S. Morton, formerly of Greer, 
S. C., is now quality engineer for the 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


general superin- 


C. D. Hudson has accepted the posi- 
tion of head of the weaving department 
of the new Saratoga-Victory Mills, Inc., 
Albertville, Ala. 


N. W. Benson is now night overseer 
of the spinning room of the Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., plant No. 2. 


Cleveland County, N. C., 
Makes Good Cotton Record 


SHELBY, N. C.—The publication last 
week of cotton ginnings by counties in 
North Carolina gave assurance that 
Cleveland county, which had 51,416 
bales ginned up to Jan. 16, would lead 
the state in cotton production this year. 

It is the first time in history that a 
county west of the eastern cotton belt 
of the state has produced as much as 
50,000 bales or has led the state. 

The crop is expected to reach 53,000 
bales on the final report. This was 
produced upon 63,000 _acres, which is 
believed to be a per acre record in the 
south. 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 
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New Machinery Moves the Left 
Pointer Up and the Right 
Pointer Down 


HE textile industry owes a 

greater debt than it customarily 

acknowledges to the textile ma- 
chinery builders. If mill managers 
were left the task of developing their 
own machinery, comparatively little 
mechanical progress would be made, 
as it is by no means easy for them to 
make basic changes in their equipment. 
Even progressive mills are more ac- 
customed to make the most of their 
equipment as it stands, than to improve 
it fundamentally. 

The machinery men find it their busi- 
ness to be constantly on the alert for 
possibilities of mechanical improve- 
ment, as it is only by making their prod- 
ucts more useful to the textile industry 
that they can meet their competition. 
Their constant attention to improving 
textile equipment, their wider outlook 
over the industry, their greater knowl- 
dge of machinery details and mechan- 
cal principles, and their freer access 
to the mills of the country, place them 


Developments of 1928 





HIS article is dedicated to the builders of textile 
machinery, who, during 1928 as in other years, have 
spent energy, time, and money—not without self-interest, 
it is true—to develop the mechanical ability of the textile 


industry. 
be slow. 


Without their efforts our progress would 


The article has been written particularly for those 
people who are accustomed to criticize our rate of de- 


velopment along mechanical lines. 


Few who glance 


through a list of the achievements for this or any other 
year can fail to be impressed by their number and their 


importance. 


It requires an occasional summary of this 


sort to bring home the fact that we are truly moving 


forward. 


Since the developments of the year have all been 
described in detail upon their initial appearance, only 
sufficient space is taken here to refer to them briefly and 
give some inkling as to how a great many of them have 
contributed appreciably to progress. 





By Edwin D. Fowle © 


in an excellent position to contribute 
most effectively to progress. During 
periods of slack business such as they 
have recently experienced—and indeed 
are yet experiencing—they are more 
than ever pushed to the necessity of 
discovering something new of value to 
the industry. 

In reporting the new equipment in- 
troduced during 1928, it should be 
pointed out that much of it was actually 
developed in previous years, but has 
only been generally introduced to the 
market—or at least widely accepted by 
the trade—during the last twelve 
months. Furthermore, other items 
which really were undergoing their 
main stage of development during 
1928 may not be perfected or at least 
introduced to the market until some- 
time this year, or in 1930—or in some 
even later year. 


Single-Process Picking 


The most important development in- 
troduced in 1928 is possibly the single 
process of cotton picking. It has fol- 
lowed logically the adoption some years 
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ago of the two-process system. Its 
path has been largely paved by the 
great improvements in opening, which 
serve to present the cotton to the 
pickers in much better form than pre- 
viously. The most astonishing thing 
about the single process is that it not 
only saves labor, floor space, and power, 
but is claimed to make a cleaner and 
evener finisher lap, with less waste. 
This is in spite of the fact that the 
combining of four laps in the finisher 
is done away with. 

These improvements in evenness and 
cleanliness are laid to improved design 
of the air channels, screens, eveners, 
and other machine details, and to the 
fact that the formation of laps before 
the finisher has at least one important 
disadvantage in regard to evenness. 
This disadvantage is the fact that a 
lap after leaving the machine on which 
it was made tends to expand in the 
outer layers—due to the tension having 
been released—with the result that the 
density of the cotton at the end of an 
unrolling lap is greater than at the 
beginning, and the thickness of the lap 
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Ihe Neglected O I 


You can’t put a full quota 
of style into men’s half 
hose if you neglect the top 
—if you look upon it as 


a mere place to affix a 





garter clasp. 
















Multi-De sion Fancy Tope 


True Ribhed- 
The Multi - Design Machine is 19 


bringing a new conception of wa 
styling into the men’s half hose ir 
business ... offering a range of 
90 colors vertical and 4 hori- 0 
zontal and a limitless variety eS 
of pattern possibilities ... and . 
a genuine true-ribbed fabric! : 


I nvestigate ! 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T: 
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As the eveners are affected 
by ‘he thickness of the feeding laps, 
this condition creates a variation in the 
weizht per yard of the finished lap. 
Furthermore, the intermediate forma- 
tio’ of laps causes a compressing of 
the cotton and necessitates a reopening 
by ‘he finisher beater. The cotton is 
given a gentler treatment throughout, 
with the result that a stronger yarn 
he made from it. 


is ss. 


cal 
Yarn Manufacturing 


number of new developments were 

ight to the attention of yarn manu- 
faci\urers during the year. One of these 
was the drafting roller with a surface 
of rubber and carborundum, the latter 
in the form of fine grit (this roller was 
introduced to Europeans in 1927). It 
is claimed, among other things, to give 
better control of the fibers and to re- 
quire less pressure and power. 

[he attention of cotton men was 
called to a new card clothing claimed 
never to require stripping; to a new 
grid for the beater sections of opening 
and picking machinery; and to a new 
high-speed twister with ball-bearing 
spindles and self-oiling rings. 

\ new woolen card appeared in 1927, 
and another in 1928. Claims for these 
include higher production, better work, 
less labor, and less power. A new 
worsted card, brought out early in 
1928, is claimed to hold its settings ac- 
curately, make less fly, and be capable 
of finer adjustment. 

\ new rayon spinning machine hav- 
ing several refinements was brought out. 


bro 


Winding Machinery 


(he circulating-spindle winder made 
its appearance just before the close of 
1927, but was not formally introduced 
to the trade until the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1928. With this machine the 
operator sits at one end of the frame 
while the spindles pass in rotation in 
iront of her, with the result that her 
time and effort are conserved. 

\nother interesting winding-machin- 
ery development is the large knitting 
cone of silk or rayon, made large in 
order that doffing will be required less 
often in winding and exhaustion will 
he less rapid in knitting. The special 
cone devised for this purpose is so de- 
signed in the matter of angles and ar- 
rangement of coils that the yarn is 
delivered from it without variation, 
stretching, or abrasion. The cone will 
carry eight pounds of yarn. 

Still another winding-machine devel- 
opment is the locking winder bobbin for 
sik and rayon. This prevents the 
bobbin from slipping on the winder 
spindle. 


Weaving Developments 


Weavers in the various branches of 
‘industry were interested in the new 
rable pickers made of textolite, which 
not lose their shape either in storage 
in use. An improved take-up was 
ught out to replace the ordinary 
‘e-up on cotton looms when it is de- 
~ ed to weave goods containing silk or 

von; it prevents slip or creep and 


roughening of the silk or rayon fibers. 
A new automatic warp letoff for gen- 
eral application, which is_ positively 
operated and maintains a uniform ten- 
sion on the warp, was also placed on 
the market during the year. 

One new loom made its appearance 
in 1928, a high-speed machine capable 
of weaving fabrics ranging from the 
finest voiles to heavy ticking, and low 
in original and maintenance costs. It 
is claimed to be particularly adapted to 
the modern pattern and texture varia- 
tions of ginghams, dress goods, and 
draperies of cottons and rayons. There 
is one special feature of this loom which 
is to be adapted to other types; this is 
the placing of the plain sides of the 
loom frame on the outside in order that 
the fixer may have easy access to the 
nuts, bolts, and castings. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing 


Among the new dyeing machines is 
an all-metal dyebeck for continuous 
knitted fabric. This is of smooth 
monel-metal construction. There were 
two new hosiery dyers brought out dur- 
ing the year; one, a new lift type ca- 
pable of gentle or increasingly drastic 
action; the other, a rotary type with 
four non-revolving drums designed to 
avoid tangling, twisting, and friction 
marks. There was also placed on the 
market a small machine for dyeing 
sample lots of hosiery. 

A new piece-dyeing process brought 
out during the year was originally de- 
signed for high-grade silk goods, but 
is applicable to other fabrics, including 
cottons and worsteds. The cloth is 
held to width throughout the process by 
two tenter-clip chains, one on each 
edge, and hence tentering afterward is 
unnecessary. In a roll of the cloth, no 
two layers touch each other, with the 
results that one cause of streaky dyeing 
is eliminated and it is unnecessary to 
unroll the cloth during treatment. 

Finishers during the year were in- 
terested in the new vacuum extractor, 
which handles piece goods rapidly at 
full width; in the new fulling mill, 
which allows control of width as well 
as length; and in the new tenter, with 
roller bearings, totally enclosed gearing, 
and new tenter links. Bleachers were 
interested in the new oxidizing machine 
which allows continuous — bleaching 
without the necessity for hand plaiting. 
A combination of quetch, tenter, and 
palmer also well deserves mention. 
There were several improved extractors. 


Knit-Goods Machines 


The manufacturers of knit-goods 
machinery introduced a number of 
worth-while improvements during the 
year. In January appeared a new 
hosiery machine making distinctive and 
intricate patterns of unlimited variety 
without float threads. Changing of the 
pattern in this new machine is accom- 
plished without interfering with the 
adjustments of knitting points in the 
machine and can be done, it is claimed, 
in less than 20 mins. Another new 
hosiery machine using the _ reverse- 
plating method also eliminates float 
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threads, and makes a large variety of 
patterns in eight steps and six colors. 
Other developments included a new 
semi-automatic means for transferring 
rib tops, a stop motion for hosiery 
machines, a jacquard sweater machine, 
a high-speed full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chine, and an automatic course counter. 

Three new knitting needles made 
their debut: one, a spring needle made 
by a firm previously identified with the 
manufacture of latch needles; another, 
a latch needle with its rivet brazed to 
the cheeks to prevent loosening; and a 
third, a chrominum-plated spring needle, 
proof against rusting and the action of 
acids. 

There were three new finishing ma- 
chines for knit goods: one, a hosiery- 
form table which allows the drying 
forms to be turned a full 180 degrees; 
another, a machine for steaming, dry- 
ing, and cooling knitted rayon, worsted, 
woolen, and cotton fabrics; and a 
third, a press for underwear and other 
garments with two sliding trays alter- 
nately loaded and operated. 


Four Testing Machines 


Four new testing machines made 
their appearance during the year. One 
is the Launder-Ometer developed b~ 
the research committee of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. This machine is used pri- 
marily for testing the fastness of dyed 
fabrics to washing, but may also be 
used for testing detergents, testing dry- 
cleaning results, and dyeing in the 
laboratory. 

Another testing machine is the “ball- 
burst” tester for determining the 
strength of knitted and woven fabrics, 
particularly the former. Its advantage 
is that it pulls directly on the fabric 
in all directions at the same time. 

Still another tester is the “durometer.” 
This instrument was first devised for 
testing the hardness of rubber, but 
during the last year was introduced 
to the textile industry for testing the 
density of yarn packages, such as bob- 
bins, spools, cones, tubes (particularly 
tubes for package dyeing), quills, and 
beams. It is used to insure uniform 
density of winding in order that the 
packages will unwind uniformly in 
later processes, and that yarn subjected 
to the package-dyeing process will be 
uniformly dved. 

The fourth tester referred to is the 
remarkable recording spectrophotometer 
developed by Professor Arthur C. 
Hardy of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. This instrument en- 
tirely eliminates human judgment in 
determining the exact color of a mate- 
rial. It automatically draws a curve by 
means of which the color may be 
duplicated anywhere at any time. It 
eliminates all dependence upon actual 
samples of a standard color, which are 
liable to fade. The instrument is based 
upon the principle of spectrum analysis, 
sometimes referred to as one of the 
seven wonders of the modern world. 

Several new adaptations of the strob- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Practical Hosiery With 





arp-Knit Leg and Filling-Knit Foot 


Is Possible 


W ould Eliminate Leg Runs and Allow Ready Change of Fabric Weight 


S NOTED in the previous article, 
A a great improvement in the manu- 
facture of warp stockings would 
be possible through the use of warp 
fabric in the leg, with weft or filling 
fabric in the foot, as described in a 
recent patent application and as shown 
in Fig. 138. 

It is proposed in accordance with this 
invention to loop full-fashioned feet to 
warp-fabric legs. The warp-fabric 
loops along line a would be attached to 
a looping machine in conjunction with 
the loops a of full-fashioned heel tabs A. 
A full-fashioned foot bottom B and toe 
C are also to be looped to the warp 
fabric along line b and looped to the heel 
tabs along line d, and also looped or 
sewed to the warp fabric along line c. 
The entire stocking, inciuding we 1oot, 
will later be sewed along the back of 
the leg e (see Fig. 139) to the point f 
sewing commencing again at the point g 
and continuing to the point h. The 
ordinary heel looping will take place 
along line 7 and at the toe point k. 


Accurate Dimensions 


The invention further provides means 
for insuring that the cutting of the leg 
blanks will result in legs of even and 
accurate width and length. As a fur- 
ther improvement, therefore, to the mak- 
ing of this stocking, it is proposed to 
knit enlarged loops e in the warp fabric 
to show the outline of the leg blank, 
so that as the legs are cut along the 
enlarged loops (this cutting must with 
this system take place one at a time), 
they will be alike. 

There is further shown a high splice / 
which is a reinforcement knitted during 
the process of knitting the warp fabric. 
Narrowing marks m can also be knitted 
by tucking or the forming of other dis- 
tinguishable loops during the warp 
knitting. The finished stocking result- 
ing is a full-fashioned-foot, warp-leg 
stocking—the two parts being joined 
together, it will be noted, in a manner 
somewhat similar to that now used 
when producing English-footed full- 


*Mechanical Engineer, Cumberland Hill, 
R. I.; P. O. Manville, R. 1, R. F. D. This 
article is the eighteenth of Mr. Miller's 
series. “Principles of Knit Fabric Produc- 
tion,” a comprehensive study of the past, 
present, and future of knitting mechanism. 
All rights to the use of this treatise are re- 


served. Previous articles appeared Jan. 23, 
Mar. 27, May 15, July 24, Sept. 18, and 
Nov. 20, 1926; Feb. 19, Apr. 9, June 18, 
Aug. 20, Oct. 22, and Dec. 24, 1927: Feb. 18, 
— 23, Aug. 18, Oct. 20, and Dec. 22 
GOR 
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fashioned stockings, except that there 
are special provisions made for the use 
of warp fabric in the leg. 

It appears to me that in this type of 
stocking we have all the desired advan- 
tages of the warp fabric in the leg 
without the disadvantages of this type 
of fabric in the foot, and that for 
these reasons stockings produced along 


these lines would have considerable 
value. 
Sufficient Sheerness? 
I well appreciate that with warp 


machines as they are in operation to- 
day, the desirably sheer fabric could 
not be produced without a change in the 
mode of handling the warp threads. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
most of the hosiery being produced to- 
day is composed of fabric somewhere 
between 39 and 42 gauge, and that 5- 
and 6-thread silk is the average weight 
—and not, as might be supposed, 45 or 
48 gauge with 3- or 4-thread silk. There 
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is, of course, some of this finer-gauged 
hosiery produced, but this production 
forms only a small part of the present 
total production, and I believe will al- 
ways be produced in but limited quan- 
tities, 

If a tricot warp were to be used, it 
could well be produced with present 
machinery from 3- or 4-thread silk, 
which would have the sheerness of 5- or 
6-thread weit or filing fabric. If milanese 
warp fabrics were to be used, it would 
be necessary, there being two threads 
used, to produce the fabric from 2- 
or 3-thread silk in order that it ap- 
pear as sheer as 5- or 6-thread filling 
fabric. In attempting to produce even 
appearing milanese fabric of 2-thread 
silk, some difficulty might be encountered 
with present machinery. I have, how- 
ever, produced practical 3-thread mil- 
anese cloth greatly resembling 5-thread 
filling cloth in sheerness, and_ this 
with the ordinary form of knitting 
machinery. 

In other words, while very sheer 
warp fabrics can be produced, it would 
not in my opinion be necessary to pro- 
duce the sheerest and _finest-gauged 
hosiery, as such _ hosiery 
forms only a_ small part 
of the total production. A 
service-weight stocking, 
however, could be produced 
| even on existing machinery. 

It would appear to me as 
though this would fill a long 
felt want, as it would en- 
tirely eliminate drop stitches 
in the leg. 

The next step in the 
evolution of this type of 
stocking would naturally be 
in the direction of producing 
finer-gauged leg fabric. 
This would not mean the 
use of a finer-gauged warp 
machine, but the use of some 
other than the warp roll 
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Full-Fashioned Foot Looped to Warp-Knit Leg 











form of yarn delivery. The object of 
this change would be to make possible 
the equalizing of the yarn tension and 
also to eliminate the over-tensioning 
which now results when warps of 2- 
thread or finer silk are attempted. The 
foot need not be produced of finer than 
42-gauged fabric; in fact it would be 
advantageous to the wear of the stock- 
ing to use this gauge, as one of the 
difficulties with sheer hosiery when 
produced on full-fashioned machines is 
that the heel, sole, and toe cannot be 
produced of heavy enough fabric to give 
the required wear. In this proposed 
stocking these parts could be formed of 
any desirable gauge, regardless of the 
leg gauge. 


Fashioning Warp Machine 


A further evolution in this type of 
hosiery would no doubt be in the direc- 
tion of producing the leg portion with 
special warp machinery to eliminate 
cutting and to save the waste of fabric 
brought about by such cutting. A 
fashioning warp machine is in my 
opinion not at all impractical, although 
there is no prior art, and no precedent 
as to design has been established. 

When it is once possible to produce 
fashioned warp legs, the next evolution 
should be in the direction of knitting 
the foot on the same machine of either 
warp or filling fabric. In the former 
case the warp machine would continue 
knitting its warp threads, and in the 
latter case certain of the warp threads 
could be thrown out 
of action and a 
filling or sinker 
thread fed similar to 
the method now used 
on cotton machines, 
thereby _ producing 
the heel, sole, and 
toe of filling fabric 
with the instep of 
warp fabric. 

I realize that con- 
siderable machine 
evolution will be 
necessary to produce 
other than medium- 
gauged warp - fabric 
stockings, but I be- 
lieve the producers 
should interest them- 
selves in the pro- 
duction of some form 
of warp stocking, in- 
asmuch as the weak- 
est feature in the 
hosiery at present 
produced is the fact 
that one broken 
thread can cause a 
























Fig. 139. Completed Stocking 





DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRICS 
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The accompanying photograph illustrates a trouble with a knitted rayon 
tubing which made its first appearance after the fabric had been bleached. 
This led to a question regarding the possibility of damage in bleaching. 
However, as the holes did not appear until the fabric was dried, there 
seemed to be no question of over-straining the tubing in handling while wet. 

Because of no apparent mechanical cause for the defect, attention turned 


to chemical possibilities. 


A piece of the very badly broken tubing was 


treated with Fehling’s solution, which caused the tubing to turn a reddish 
color in various spots, indicating the presence of an oxycellulose compound. 

This was taken as indicating the presence of some oxidizing agent left 
from bleaching which so weakened the fabric when heated for drying that 


small holes were formed (see the inset). 


larger area, the hole was large. 
used in handling the tubing. 


Where the weakening affected a 


Some small holes enlarged as tension was 


(This defect is the 28th of the series.) 


disfiguring drop stitch and that it is only 
through the use of warp fabrics that 
such drop stitches can be entirely elim- 
inated. 

As far as the manufacturer of full- 
fashioned hosiery is concerned, the use 
of warp machinery would remove one 
of his greatest economic handicaps 
brought about by the necessity of in- 
stalling new machinery every time a 
different weight of fabric is desired. 
At the present time he is compelled to 
install new machinery due to the de- 
mand for finer and sheerer fabrics, but 
he would also be compelled to buy new 
machinery if and when the demand is 
for heavier fabrics. With warp machin- 
ery, however, no such change of machin- 
ery is necessary—at least not in the 
weights of fabric that are of interest to 
hosiery producers—as it is quite pos- 
sible to produce a great range of fabric 
weights on one gauge of machine, inas- 
much as the size of the warp-fabric 
loops is determined by the thread ten- 
sion and not by the number of needles 
per inch, 


Belding Heminway Co., Rockville, 
Conn., has presented a bill to the Leg- 
islature seeking amendments to its orig- 
inal charter. The company will change 
its office from Rockville to Watertown. 
The charter is to be *broadened to in- 


clude new lines of production. In ad- 
dition to silks the company makes 
rayons and plans to produce sewing 
thread of Lilienfield rayon, it is said. 
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British Cotton Goods Exports 


Manchester, Eng.—Exports of cotton 
yarns and manufactures from the United 
Kingdom during December amounted to 
£10,998,734 and the total of manu- 
factured articles to £46,775,132 com- 
pared with £12,576,220 and £49,904,516 
in November and £11,594,988 and 
£45,772,200 in December, 1927. 


For the twelve months ended Decem- 
ber the figures were £145,304,242 and 
£578,628,519 against £148,794,942 and 
£563,913,782 in 1927. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
December totalled £7,980,020, repre- 
senting 290,499,400 square yards com- 
pared with £9,193,997 and 331,395,400 
square yards in November, and £8,- 
434,001 and 290,620,800 square yards in 
December, 1927. 


For the twelve months ended Decem- 
ber the exports were £107,300,045 and 
3,866,592,900 square yards, against 
£109,995,715 and 4,116,883,000 square 
yards in 1927. 

The cotton yarns shipped in Decem- 
ber were valued at £1,686,737, the 
weight being 13,160,600 lb. In Novem- 
ber the figures were £2,005,927 and 
15,430,500 Ib., and in December, 1927, 
£1,864,928 and 14,542,700 Ib. 


During the twelve months ended De- 
cember, the exports were £22,566,493 
and 169,211,600 lb., compared with 
£23,608,368 and 200,464,700 Ib., in 1927. 
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You 





TRANGE as it may seem, some 

men who would never think of 
wearing clothes such as were popular 
in the day of the ‘‘one-hoss shay”’ 
still countenance the use of certain 
equally antiquated equipment in 
their mills! 

How can a mill progress with mois- 
tening equipment installed in the 
‘‘Gay Nineties’’ when even the com- 
plicated humidity controls, new only 
15 years ago, are now long out of date? 

A mill without proper humidity 
control cheats itself on regain and 
loses hours of time in tying up end- 
breaks (frequently caused by ‘‘static’”’ 





wouldnt DRESS 
ch. this today! 


Tas newly designed 
Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regu- 
lates and controls humid- 
ity in Textile and other 
mills without using wet or 
dry bulb actuated devices. 





| 


But— 


induced when the air is dry), start- 
ing up frames and similar wasteful 
operations. 

Modern humidifying equipment 
with the new simplified Amco Humid- 
ity Control remedies these conditions. 
It is not an expense but a sound 
investment which soon returns the 
initial cost through the savings effect- 
ed. Hence it will pay you to learn the 
true facts about humidity conditions 
in your own mill. Call for an Amco 
‘‘Air Doctor’? today and get his 
written diagnosis. We render this 
service without charge and without 


obligating you. —— See ciiso 
——CATALOG—— 





AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
262 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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‘Trends in the 


Manufacture of 
Knitted Products 


Influence of Yarn Prices— 


Production of Patterns by Various Methods 


ANY of the developments which 
M are taking place in the knit-goods 

industry are influenced by the 
matter of raw material and yarn prices. 
It is too little realized how the increas- 
ing production of rayon is affecting the 
general state of the markets in all ma- 
terials. Rayon prices have come to be 
a very real element influencing the 
values of cotton and woolen yarns, and 
they certainly act as a balancing factor 
in all price movements. As soon as 
wool rises in price the British manufac- 
turer thinks about rayon; and similarly 
when cotton rises he begins to think in 
terms of rayon for certain of his all- 
cotton fabrics. 

The presence of rayon along with 
cotton in the cheaper grades of cut-up 
knit goods has acted as a valuable stim- 
lus to the lower-grade articles, and has 
indeed raised them in many cases to a 
distinctly higher status. Such bright 
lustrous materials have thereby been 
brought within the reach of the masses. 
There is a world shortage of wool as far 
as statistics are concerned, but the in- 
creasing volume of rayon production is 
neutralizing the high rise which would 
otherwise have been inevitable in this 
commodity. 

There has been great activity in 
acetate yarns during the past year and 
new firms have sprung up to produce 
them, with a consequent drop in prices. 
This is of interest to the maker of 
knitted dress goods, where his most suc- 
cessful results are obtained from the 


By William Davis, M.A. 


pattern circular machine with the de- 
sign worked in viscose and acetate, the 
colors being developed afterwards in a 
dyeing operation. 


Increased Use of Angora Fiber 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments during the past year has been 
the increased use of angora rabbit fur 
in knitted goods. This material has 
been known for a long time in a small 
way, the animals having been bred 
mostly in France and in the Nether- 
lands. The Department of Agriculture 
in England recently has given every 
encouragement to the keeping of the 
angora rabbit, and there has been a 
great increase in the number of such 
animals. They are suitably farmed 
alongside poultry and the conditions of 
the one appear to fit the other. The 
material is often called angora wool, 
but this is not a correct term because 
microscopic examination shows that 
the angora fiber is distinctly of hair 
type. 

For a long time the spinning of an- 
gora fiber presented much difficulty and 
only coarse yarns could be produced. 
Better results are forthcoming with the 
admixture of wool, and such yarn is 
being used to a limited extent for un- 
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Fig. 1 


derwear. But its most attractive effects 
are obtained in union with rayon yarn. 
The soft fluffiness of the angora rabbit 
yarns appears to blend harmoniously 
with the bright luster of the rayon, and 
most desirable and high-grade garments 
are the result. The yarn can now be 
spun as fine as 2/60s worsted counts 
by the English spinner, which is a great 
achievement over a few years ago when 
only the coarsest knitting yarns were 
possible. One spinner has shown that 
his output of this material increased 
from $1,500 seven years ago to $70,000 
last year. 

Although the spinner has achieved 
good results in spinning angora to finer 
counts, the coarser sizes up to 3/12s or 
2/20s worsted counts are still in chief 


use. A great difficulty is the freedom 
with which the fiber sheds from the 
yarn or fabric under friction. The 


handle of the material is exquisite in 
its subtle softness and it is very pleas- 
ing in contact with the hands and the 
neck in outergarments. But loosely 
projecting fibers will leave the thread 
on being subjected to only slight fric- 
tion. 

Colored angora yarns have been 
largely used as a medium of embroidery 
in children’s garments, around the bor- 
ders particularly. This is done in a bold 
cross-stitch without any slavish adher- 
ence to the contour of the figure, small 
irregularities being regarded as aiding 
to the character of such ornamentation. 
For adult wear, the angora fur is a 
suitable material for high-grade wraps, 
mantles, and knitted coats. The ma- 
terial is also used largely for knitted 
caps and gloves. 


Cutting Pieces for Patterns 


Fig. 1 shows the front of a knitted 
jersey worn under a plain coat, which 
is folded on the left. This is illustra- 
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In the weave shed of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, Sv Ces every 


thread must be seen perfectly —so they use Cooper Hewitt illumination 


You don't hire Blind Men, But— 
how many Semi-Blind ? 






\ gery. y 


LETTER THAN WNW 


claim — 
a statement of fact 


A ot a mere 


Cooper Hewitts are better than daylight 
not only because they give constant in- 
tensity 24 hours a day but because they 
yield 90°% yellow-green (the best see- 
ing) rays, and have none of the glare- 
producing qualities which are hard on 
the eyes. Asa result, every detail be 
comes sharp and clear as if magnified, 
vision is more acute and the response 


of brain and hand is more rapid. 
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ECENT authoritative surveys show 
that 50% of the employees in the 
shops, factories, mills and other work places 
of America cannot see clearly what they are 
doing! And insufhcient quantity or im- 
proper quality of light is held largely ac- 
countable for this loss in productive efficiency. 
But—thanks to Cooper Hewitt Light— 
hundreds of the country's most progressive 
mills have stopped a great part of this waste. 
Indeed, Cooper Hewitt illumination has 
brought increased production, decreased 
spoilage, lower compensation costs, much 
smaller labor turnover and — higher plant 


morale. 


361 © C. H. E. Co., 1929 


The reason is, that Cooper Hewitt light 
is composed — almost exclusively — of the 
best seeing rays known to science—the cool 
yellow-green rays. Also, Cooper Hewitt 
light produces no glare and no dark shadows. 
Operatives working under Cooper Hewitt 
light find that threads and broken ends— 
every detail of objects in their field of vision 
—stand out as sharply and clearly as it 


magnified. 


All these advantages of Cooper Hewitt 
Light can be proved by a trial installation 
in your own mill—without obligating you 
ee Hewitt Electric Co., 849 Adams 

, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


A General 


Electric 


Organizatioa 
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Fig. 6 


tive of the tendency of the maker of 
outerwear to use the scissors freely to 
produce novel and bold effects in gar- 
ments. The fabric has been made on a 
circular machine with striping carriers 
and design chains to give the cloth pat- 
tern. In this jersey the fabric is cut 
into strips which are joined in the man- 
ner shown; that is, the black portions 
are set against the white, and vice 
versa. This particular garment is made 
in two main pieces, which stagger at 
back and front, but it may also be done 
in four divisions so that the pattern 
when seamed appears like a large bold 
check. 

A number of most effective types 
have been in demand where the fabric 
is set at an angle of 45°, and reverse 
pieces inserted to give the effect of an 
extremely bold herringbone where the 
highest parts join in the center of the 
garment at a sharp point. 

The circular knitting machine can 
produce cross-stripes more readily and 
more cheaply than vertical ones, and this 
method of joining-up cut pieces gets 
over the objections which many wearers 
have against rings of knitted fabric. 
Such highly colored striped patterns 
have also been used with quieter woven 
fabric grounds, to impart a novel dash 
of color. They have also been employed 
to line the edges of pockets and cuffs 
and in a multitude of other ways. 


Stitch and Color Patterns 


Purl-stitch fabrics have been reintro- 
duced for sport wear and as an added 
article of warmth in extreme cold. The 
standard article, which is never very far 
out of fashion, is worked in the plain 
one-and-one purl stitch with a simple 
striped pattern, blue and white being 
two popular styles. A third color, 
such as red or green, may also be intro- 
duced. The usual gauge is about 8 
needles per inch, with a yarn which is 
too thin for the set of needles in the ma- 
chine. Such loosely constructed articles 
are of little use for outside wear, but 
when covered with a denser outer gar- 
ment in the woven texture they give 
greatly increased warmth. 

Fig. 2 shows another style of purl- 
stitch pattern produced on the flat knit- 
ting machine, using the lath needle; the 
usual gauge being from 4 to 7 needles 
per inch. This is a variety of the cable 
or cord pattern where the central motive 


is built up of a twined rope with oneselectors. 


strand curving underneath the other. 
This style used to be very much in re- 
quest for women’s wear, but was killed 
owing to the peculiar optical illusion 
of adding to the size of the figure. With 
the cult of the slim this was a serious 
disadvantage. The cable stitch as shown 
in Fig. 2 is now popular for sport goods 
for men. To divide the cables there is 
usually a line of garter pattern to act 
as a relief to the twists of the cable. 
The best grades of outer garments are 
still largely made on flat knitting ma- 
chines. The double-system jacquard is 
now being largely used, where one can 
draw at the same time the various con- 
stituents of a course in a design with 
two or more colors. It is possible with 
the double-system jacquard to insert all 
the parts of a course of loops in the jac- 
quard pattern at one throw of the car- 
rier. To make the most of a set of 
cards it is customary to throw the ar- 
rangement of colors, and the number of 
cards in one repeat of the jacquard 
pattern, out of repeat so that the colors 
in the scheme appear at a different part 
of the card at each repeat. Such de- 
signs have been largely used in the past 
season. The pattern often extends the 
whole length of a garment without an 
exact repeat, the carriers being changed 
to give an entirely different aspect to 
the fabric. In symmetrical designs also 
it is now customary to make a design 
with only half the number of cards, these 
cards being set to work backwards for 
the second part of the design. This is 
a great economy in pattern production. 


Needle Selection for Patterns 


Remarkable results are also obtained 
from the system of having a selector 
wheel on a machine where different 
styles of needle selection are arranged, 
any selection of needles being brought 
into action as required. The first types 
of selector wheels were very small and 
difficult to control and bring into ac- 
curate operation. In a newer type of 
this same principle the selectors are con- 
trolled from a large wheel, about 8 in. 
in diameter, and the worker turns a 
handle around to the selection required. 
The designs given in Figs. 3, 4, and 5 
are examples of patterns assembled by 
these selector arrangements. 

In Fig. 3 the whole design can be 
traced as being constructed from the 
following selectors of needles. Begin- 
ning at the top the selections are: take 5, 
miss 5, take 1, miss 5, take 2; take 3, 
miss 6, take 3, miss 6; miss 6, take 9, 
miss 3; miss 8, take 5, miss 5; miss 5, 
take 5, miss 1, take 5, miss 2; take 3, take 
6, miss 3, take 6. There are in this de- 
sign six selectors and all courses will 
be found to be made up of one or 
another of these arrangements. The re- 
peat is 18 in. each. 

In Fig. 4 the following gives the ar- 
rangement of the selectors: take 2, miss 
5, take 1, miss 5, take 5; miss 5, take 5, 
miss 8; miss 6, take 3, miss 6, take 3; 
miss 3, take 9, miss 9, take 6; miss 2, 
take 5, miss 1, take 5, miss 5; take 6, 
miss 3, take 6, miss 3. The design re- 
peats on 18 and is composed of six 
With the master wheel any 
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selector can be brought into operation 
swiftly and accurately by a turn of the 
handle. 

The design of Fig. 5 is constructed 
on the same principle. These give illus- 
trations of the great diversity of design 
which is possible and the writer has 
discovered an effective means of teach- 
ing the making up of such designs; that 
is, to have the scheme of the selectors 
worked out on strips in large squares, 
one strip for each selection, and having 
a number of each of the strips for each 
selection. These strips are then set on 
a table and rearranged according to a 
design. 


Patterns Made on Cotton Frame 


The Cotton frame is again very ac- 
tively in demand. Indeed this type of 
machine appears to have entered on a 
new lease of life all over the textile 
world. This is a remarkable revival. 

Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate patterns giv- 
ing styles now being used for both 
underwear and outerwear. Fig. 6 shows 
the famous bracelet design based on the 
tree pattern, where there is a base and 
then the branches get shorter until they 
taper to a point. This style of design 
gives a very fitting culmination to a 
ground design in a garment and also 
provides a very effective border, well 
finished off. The design shown at the 
foot of the bracelet is of the ordinary 
all-over effect suitable for the ground 
of the pattern, the prevailing style being 
striped, and there is also a double-dip 
effect where the points make a double 
selection. One selection transfers its 
stitches to neighboring needles on the 
right, after which the bar drops again 
and makes a_ second selection, the 
stitches of which are transferred to 
needles on the left. 

Fig. 7 gives another view of a lace 
pattern, where the ground is developed 
in alternate rows of herringbone lace 
style and rows of diamond pattern, these 
being divided by a vertical effect. The 
upper bracelet portion is developed in 
two phases, the bolder effect being con- 
structed from a base of curved form, 
which is surmounted by a straight and 
definite fir-tree style tapering to a point. 
Between the larger and bolder features 
are shown alternating strings of dia- 
monds which have the effect of breaking 
up what would otherwise be a large 
stretch of plain fabric. This makes a 
very attractive and ornamental scheme. 





Fig. 7 
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ONational pr processes 


ATIONAL processes are guided by expert 

familiarity with textile market facts. The 
appeals which the buying public stress are fully 
sensed, and observed. 

This is important in the Dyeing, Weighting, 
Finishing and Printing of fabrics. It is a factor 
additional to that of high technical skill, which 
National also possesses. 

National service may be used with confidence. 
It is scientific in tone, reinforced by broad 
responsibility. In every phase of textile process- 
ing in which National is engaged, it serves its 
customers well. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 Colt St., Paterson, N.J. N. Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. 
Works: Paterson, N.J.; East Paterson, N.J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Branch 
Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing Co., Ltd., Drummondville, P.Q., Canada 
Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


The Scope of 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Piece Dyeing 
Weighting 
Finishing 
Roller and Block 
Printing 
Moire 
Hosiery 
Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 
Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 


We recommend the registration 


of original designs with the Silk 
ONAL — 
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German Machinery Exports 





Increase in Shipment of 
Textile Apparatus in 1928 


By James E. 
Ue 


EXTILE machinery exports con- 
stitute an important item in Ger- 
nany’s foreign trade. The year 1927 
howed an average monthly export of 
German textile machines amounting to 
ipproximately 13,400,000 Marks, ($3,- 
189,200) while the monthly average for 
the first half of 1928 increased to 15,100,- 
(00 Marks, ($3,598,800) or nearly 13%. 
For the first six months of 1928, the 
export statistics show an increase in all 
classes of textile machinery with the 
exception of cotton spinning and work- 
ing machines. On the basis of weight, 
the first half of 1928 showed an increase 
in textile machinery exports of about 
80% as compared with the same period 
in the previous year, and on the basis 
of value the increase was even greater. 
Exports of finishing machines, which 
comprise the most important German 
textile machinery group, showed an in- 
crease of 42%, the shipments expanding 
trom 3,950 tons for the first half of 1927 
to 5,600 tons for the corresponding 


period of 1928. 


Gain in Loom Export 


The exportation of loom showed a 
large increase, a total of over 5,060 tons 
being exported during the first six 
months of 1928, as compared with 3,830 
tons for the same period of 1927. The 
tollowing table gives the principal coun- 
tries of destination together with the 
tonnage exported to each: 


GERMAN EXPORTS OF LOOMS 


Country of 6 Months 1927. 6 Months 1928 


Destination Metric Tons Metric Tons 
EGGS. sx cd sw xk on 429 610 
ERMINE a ioe scie as neler 443 536 
Czechoslovakia. .... . 147 435 
ORG es ha as aur 68 433 
DOAN. ..5 osc slow se 143 370 
ee ee 137 347 
United States....... 350 369 
ANI 6 es os cee 181 261 
a eae 148 242 
| ee 277 210 
RI iio ia. 4/0, 181 125 
Switzerland......... 147 105 
East Poland........ os 88 
|, er 201 83 
JONI snc haus 204 82 


Looms were exported in smaller quan- 
tity to Chile, British South Africa, 
Yugoslavia, and Russia. 


Export of Knitting Machinery 


Knitting machines form an important 
part of German’s exports of textile ma- 
chinery. The exports of these, accord- 
ing to official statistics, amounted to 
15,876,000 Marks ($3,778,500) during 
the first half of the current year, com- 
pared with 15,503,000 Marks ($3,689,- 
700) for the like period of 1927. In 
point of tonnage, however, there was a 
noticeable decrease, namely from 4,850 


Trade Commissioner at 


Wallis 

Berlin 

to 4,256 metric tons. Figures follow: 

GERMAN EXPORTS OF KNITTING 
MACHINES 


6 Months 1927 6 Months 1928 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Country of 
Destination 


United States. 2,584 1,436 
Great Britain 70 389 
East Poland. 338 354 
Czechoslovakia 196 319 
France....... 123 285 
OS eee 389 155 
Rumania. . 120 145 
Russia.... cues ts 132 


Gain in Twisting and Winding 


Textile machinery classified in the 
statistics as “Machines for twisting, 
reeling, winding, and doubling yarn and 
thread” also shows a decided increase. 
The total export of these machines for 
the first half of 1927 amounted to 729 
tons, and during the first six months 
of 1928 rose to 1,367 tons. The heaviest 
buyer of this class of textile machinery 
was Czechoslovakia importing 216 tons 
from January to June. During the six- 
month period under consideration over 
154 tons were bought by Italy, approxi- 
mately 68 tons or 43% being exported 
in the month of June alone. France was 
also an important purchaser with 103 
tons, closely followed by Belgium with 
a total of 92 tons for the six months. 
Other importers from Germany of this 
classification of textile machines were 
Austria, Rumania, Hungary, Great Brit- 
ain, Switzerland, and Holland. 


Preparatory Wool Machinery 


Machines used in the preparation and 
working of carded wool yarns were also 
sold abroad in large quantities, the fig- 
ures being 547 tons for the first six 
months of 1927 and 892 tons for the first 
half of 1928. A good share of this went 
to Russia and United States, the amount 
being 136 tons and 130 tons respectively 
during the six months period under 
review. During the month of June, 25 
tons were exported to Japan, a remark- 
able increase considering that the total 
exports of this kind of machinery from 
Germany for the previous five months 
amounted to only about 23 tons. 


** Artificial Cotton” 
(Continued from page 31) 


“There are some 30 or more members 
of the milkweed family, some of which 
produce a bast or soft fiber, that is, a 
fiber that comes from the inner bark 
of the stem. None of these has any 
commercial significance. You will note” 
said he, picking up the tangled mass of 
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yellowish 
threads are very smooth. 
cling readily, but slip over one another, 


“that these 
They do not 


shiny fibers, 


thus making a weak thread. This is a 
serious defect in a spinning fiber. 

“Fiber plants are a favorite subject 
for exploitation by a very large group 
of promoters. There are not more than 
50 fiber plants that have any importance 
from a commercial standpoint. All of 
these have been thoroughly studied and 
tested. But there are probably more 
than a thousand plants that produce fiber 
of one sort or another. At intervals 
some corporation springs up and pro- 
poses to make their stockholders rich 
through the production of fiber from 
some one of these thousand or more 
known plants. 


Previous “Discoveries” 


“A few years ago a company with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
created quite a stir with their scheme 
to exact fiber from banana trees. They 
issued a fancy booklet with beautiful 
half-tones of Central American banana 
plantations. It claimed that 300,000,000 
banana trees were annually cut down 
to make room for the succeeding crop. 
The fiber to be extracted from these 
millions of trees were expected to make 
fortunes for the company. But among 
other fatal defects, it turned out that 
the banana fiber rapidly disintegrated 
when removed from the stalk, so the 
company never paid a dividend. 

“Some 20 years ago a _ Brazilian 
named Victorio Antonio Perini created 
quite a stir with a new fiber plant 
he succeeded in having patented in the 
United States. This is the only instance 
in which a patent has been issued in 
this country for such a purpose. For 
more than two years a great deal of 
newspaper publicity was given to Perini’s 
project, but efforts on the part of the 
American consul at Rio de Janeiro to 
learn something specific about the com- 
pany and its product met with little 
result. The consul reported that the 
subject seemed to be veiled in some kind 
of mystery. 

“A more recent example is the Eng- 
lish company which was organized some 
three years ago to exploit a product 
which it called Arghan which was de- 
rived from a Central American plant 
known at Pita Floja. Shares in this 
company sold for the very unusual price, 
in England, of a shilling a share. 


No Cause for Alarm 


“It is my belief that cotton planters 
of the South have no occasion to be 
unduly alarmed over the prospect of 
seeing their cotton fields replaced with 
vast areas of milkweed in England. 
Likewise investors will doubtless have 
other opportunities to invest in stock 
of companies which offer great oppor- 
tunities for sudden wealth through the 
exploiting of some new fiber. There 


remain at least nine hundred and ninety 
nine fiber plants still be exploited and 
promoted and this is enough to keep the 
professional promoters going .for some 
years to come.” 
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A Novel Textile Mill 


Located in Residential Section, 


Buildings Have Appearance of Homes 


NOVEL solution of a textile mill 

construction problem is to be found 
in the new branch plant of the Scran- 
ton Lace Co., at Clark’s Summit, Pa. 
For a long time the lace company had 
operated a small plant at Clark’s Sum- 
mit which was located in a high-class 
residential section. This location made 
it undesirable to replace the obsolete 


street is constructed to imitate resi- 
dences. 

The main entrance to the plant is 
through the porch of the house at the 
right of the accompanying photograph, 
which opens directly into one of the 
working floors of the factory. The 
street floor of the second house at the 
left constitutes the receiving and ship- 





Interior View of Curtain Factory Showing Efficient Layout 


plant with a building of one of the usual 
types of factory construction. 

The problem was turned over to the 
Morton C. Tuttle Co., engineers, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the working out of their 
solution is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

The plant is located on a side hill, 
sloping away from the street, bringing 
the second floor level at the street grade. 
Above this level the plant along the 





ping department of the mill, and also 
serves as a garage for trucks. 


Size of Plant Doubled 


The plant was constructed in two sec- 
tions. The first section, built in 1925, 
was used primarily for mending lace 
curtains manufactured at the main plant 
at Scranton. To this line there was 
added the manufacture of a special grade 
of curtain from woven materials pur- 





chased elsewhere. This latter line grew 
to such proportions that plant expan- 
sion was necessary, and the second sec- 
tion, which practically doubled the size 
of the plant, was completed a few 
months ago. 

Besides the floor area in the upper 
stories of the two houses, the plant has 
a working floor area of approximately 
20,000 sq.ft. Construction is of rein- 
forced concrete in the factory area, 
while the upper stories of the houses are 
of wood and stucco. Floor surfaces are 
of granolithic. Steel sash is used 
throughout. 

The first section of the plant was 
heated by steam, furnished by a boiler 
burning hard coal to eliminate the smoke 
nuisance. When the second section was 
constructed an oil-burning boiler was 
installed in series with the coal burner. 
These boilers also furnish hot water to 
all lavatories. Drainage from plumbing 
is through septic tanks to a brook in 
the rear. The sprinkler system is fed 
from three cylindrical tanks installed in 
the building, 100 lb. pressure being 
maintained by a small electrically driven 
pump. 

The sewing machines which consti- 
tute the equipment of the plant are elec- 
trically driven by individual motors. 
Electricity for both light and power is 
obtained from the local electric company. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., follows its announcement of a 
$500,000 building program with the news 
of purchase of the triangular block ad- 
jacent to its present premises for $50,- 
000. The new plant ultimately is to 
have a production of 3,000 to 4,000 Ib. 
of yarn daily and will have complete dye- 
ing equipment. Mr. Jantzen says that 
the next venture of the company may 
be the establishment of a mill for the 
manufacture of woven labels and states 
that he is in touch with a label manu- 
facturer who may open a plant in Port- 
land. The office force of the company 
will move into the new administration 
building Feb. 1. Moving the adminis- 
tration department will make room in 
the old plant for more knitting machines. 


The Location Made It Advisable to Design This Mill to Imitate Homes 
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Steaming and Drying 





Machine Removes Wrinkles and 
Creases from Knitted 
Garments 


A new machine for preparing gar- 
ments, particularly knitted garments, 
ior packing by removing the wrinkles 
and creases due to handling in manu- 
facture has been developed by the Grand 
Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. With its use, pressing 
and ironing are claimed to be unneces- 
sary, little labor is required, and com- 
paratively little floor space is occupied. 
One machine can finish six garments 
per minute. 

The machine is divided into three 
sections: The first for loading and 
unloading, the second for steaming, and 
the third for drying with hot air. Three 
compartments move intermittently in 
unison around the machine, and it is un- 
necessary for the operator to change 
her position during the course of her 
work, 

In Fig. 1 may be seen a garment 
hanging in one of the compartments. 
This compartment is in the loading and 
unloading position. It may be seen to 
consist of a wooden shell with a means 
for supporting the garment; all the 
compartments are alike. 

The first movement of the compart- 
ment will be to the left, where it will 
enter a steam chamber having a conical 
roof. Actually the compartment when 
in position will form the back of the 
steam chamber. The front portion of 
the chamber automatically closes in the 
compartment tightly when the 
latter is in position. 

After a brief interval the 
compartment will move again 
in the same direction, this time 
arriving below the opening in 
the hot air pipe, as shown at 
the right of Fig. 2. Here it is 
dried. Air for the drying 
enters the machine through 
the pipe shown at 


the lower left in 
Fig. 1. This pipe 
can be extended to iit 
any point where eae 


clean, dry air is to 
be obtained. The 
air first passes 
through a chamber 
below the steam 
chamber, where it 
is heated, then 
through a fan in the 
ower center of the 
nachine, and finally 
hrough the pipe 
Which runs up the 
enter and may be 
seen emerging 


— 


rt 


oO 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1. Loading and Steaming Positions 


from the top and curving over to the 
drying compartment. 

The next movement of the compart- 
ments will bring the garment around to 
the operator again, who will remove it 
and insert another in its place. 


Prospect Knitting Co., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, 32x80-ft. one-story and 


basement building is to be completed by 
May 15. 
















je 
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Drying and Unloading Positions 
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Alemite Drive Fitting 





Closes up Open Oil Holes for 
High-Pressure Lubrication 
Drive fittings for all open oil holes 


are now being made by the Alemite 
Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, Ill. By 





Finding Correct Size 


placing high-pressure fittings in open 
oil holes, plant lubrication is standard- 
ized so that triple and quadruple lubrica- 
tion, including grease cups, oil cups, 
bottle oiler, oil holes, etc., give place to 
one standardized lubrication fitting for, 
it is claimed, 95% of the bearings in a 
plant. The same lubricant compressor 
then applies to all bearings, with the 
result that lubrication costs are cut and 
many bearing failures are forestalled. 
A reverse feather-edged bushing is 





Driving in Bushing 
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No Floating Threads 
Assures Fewer ‘‘Seconds”’ 


Unfailing pick-up of thread at proper time has 
always been uncertain in the floating thread 
method of producing diagonal stripes and 
figures. On the Standard Hosiery Machine, pat- 
terns like the one illustrated can now be reverse 
plated, without use of floating threads, due to a 
new positive method of needle control. 
















Since eight steps and six colors are available, 
unlimited patterns can be produced on this 
machine, 





Write for complete information about our Attach- 
ment 31,—no obligation. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 











See Also 
——CATALOG—— 


Se 


GOLD CIRCLE NEEDLES 


NO MORE ROUGH RIVETS 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 
them. The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 


If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. 
Patent applied for 


CG SSA SO) MANUFACTURED CAC onNy 
UCANITE_STATE NEEDLE CON USS 
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Inserting Nipple 


driven into the open oil hole. This 
bushing is made in #s-in. sizes from 4 
to $ in. Special bushings are made for 
countersunk holes and for thin hous- 
Into the top of the bushing a 
nipple with dirt-proof ball check valve 
is installed. An ordinary hammer and 
a set of three special drive tools form 
the complete equipment for installing 
this system in open oil holes. No thread- 
ing is necessary. Any oil hole now can 
he equipped with a high-pressure lubri- 
cation fitting, dirt-proof and perma- 
nently installed, in less than two min- 
ites, it is declared. 

lhe Alemite plant lubrication system 
provides for handling the lubricant from 
its original barrel to the bearing with- 
out exposure even to daylight. This 
system precludes possibilities for waste, 
unnecessary labor, or failure of the 
lubricant to reach the desired spot be- 
tween bearing surfaces. Squirting oil 


Ings. 





Fitting Installed 


- 


at open oil holes entails considerable 
waste and secures only haphazard re- 
sults. 

These fittings have undergone prac- 
tical tests and are now being used in 
textile mills and various other types of 
plants. Oil drippage is eliminated by 
them, and product spoilage due to that 
common difficulty is stopped. Labor of 
lubrication is reduced, it is claimed, 
more than 50%. The results are posi- 
tive, because Alemite compressors fur- 
nish 2,000 to 5,000 Ibs. pressure per 
square inch to distribute lubricant thor- 
oughly between bearing surfaces. 


Electric Strip Heater 


Can Be Used Either as Air Heater 


or Clamp-on Device 


A new electric strip 
heater announced by the 
General Electric Co. may 
be applied either as an 
air heater or as a “clamp- 
on” device. It is de- 
signed for general pur- 
poses where electric heat 
is required, and is sug- 
gested for use in cabs, 
valve _ houses, pump 
houses, telephone switch- 
boards, process machines, 
drying ovens, compound 
tanks, warming tables, 
glue tables, water baths, 
oil lines, fruit drying, 
lumber drying, etc. 

The device is 24 in. 
long, 14 in. wide, and 3 
in. thick. It is rated 500 
watts at 110 or 220 volts. 
Slots are provided in 
each end, allowing the 
heater to be supported in 
air or clamped to a 
metal surface. 

Both terminals are at 
one end of the unit and 
project from the same 
side. They are _nickel- 
plated brass studs insu- 





500-W att Strip 


lated from the sheath by Heater 
mica washers and pro- 
vided with screws and _ fittings for 


binding the connecting lead wires. 

The current-carrying resistance wire 
inside the sheath is the usual nickel- 
chromium resistor, wound in a helix in 
much the same manner as in standard 
G.E. sheath wire construction. The coil 
is supported at each end by a porcelain 
insulator and is stretched down the 
length of the unit four times, providing 
even distribution of heat over the entire 
surface of the unit. 

The resistor is insulated from the 
sheath by magnesium oxide powder. 
After the heater is assembled and filled 
with magnesium oxide, the powder is 
compressed into a compact mass by a 
250-ton press. At the same time four 
ridges are produced in the top side of 
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the unit; and these, together with de- 
pressions between, place each of the 
four heater windings in what is essen- 
tially individual half-tubes, adding 
strength and rigidity to the unit. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


ELECTRIC stop motion for drawing frames. 
1,701,127. W.J. Scott, Woonsocket, R. I. 

KNITTING machines, Slack-preventing guide 
device for. 1,701,169. M. Zwicky, Berk- 
shire Heights, Pa. Assigned to Textile 
Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

Loom frame and slay. 1,701,230. Eduard 
Egli, Ruti, Switzerland. Assigned to 
Maschinenfabrik Ruti vormals Caspor 
Honegger, Ruti, Switzerland. 

Looms, Friction let-off for. 1,701,063. 
F. J. Chegwidden, Moorestown, N. J., 
and W. Chegwidden, Maple Shade, N. J. 

PICKER stick for looms. 1,701,245. E. E. 
Rawson, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

SHuTTLE. 1,701,216. F. Renzo and R. 
Sedlatschek, Paterson, N. J. 

SINGEING apparatus. 1,701,333. A. N. 
Otis, Schenectady, N. Y. Assigned to 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

SPINNING and twisting machine beam. 
1,700,800. J. J. Keyser, Aarau, Switzer- 
land. 

Spoo. for winding yarns, artificial silk, 
horsehair bands, and the like. 1,701,131. 
H. C. Stuhlmann, Premnitz, Germany. 

Stop motion for drawing frames. 1,701,- 
128. W. J. Scott, Woonsocket, R. I. 

YARN ‘cleaner for spoolers. 1,701,471. 
H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

TREATING textile materials, Method and 
apparatus for. 1,700,481. T. D. Ainslie, 
Metuchen, N. J. Assigned to The 
Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical Co., 
New York. 

Warp stop motion. 1,700,345. W. H. 
Baker, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


WINDING machine, Automatic. 1,700,425. 
E. J. and W. G. Abbott, Jr., Wilton, 
N. H. 


WINDING machine, Bobbin. 
Lazenby, Baltimore, Md. 
YARN package and forming the same. 
1.699,945. J. L. Barry, Hingham, Mass. 
Assigned to Cynthia Mills, Boston, Mass. 
YARN packages, Device for forming. 
1,699,946. J. L. Barry, Hingham, Mass. 
Assigned to Cynthia Mills, Boston, Mass. 


1,700,371. F. A. 


Annual Textile Institute at 


N. C. Textile School 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The annual textile 
institute of the textile school of the 
North Carolina State College here, will 
be held the second week in April, it was 
announced by Thomas Nelson, dean of 
the college. 

The institute, which is an annual af- 
fair, draws many visitors each year from 
all sections of the State. The follow- 
ing students will be in charge this year: 

A. R. Marley, Gastonia, and K. C, 
Loughlin, Wilmington, superintendents ; 
R. A. Fields, Newnan, Ga.; J. H. 
Weatherspoon, Clinton, S. C.; Albert 
Allwood, Charlotte; George P. Howard, 
Concord; Floyd Isom, Charlotte; Henry 
Stokes, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and Herbert 
Coombs, High Point, N. C., overseers. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870 INCORPORATED 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 
CRANE Spring and Latch 


NEEDLE KNITTING 
MACHINERY 


Some Crane Features: mm ¥ 


Patent removable hardened Wing 7 Br ate 4 
Burr Wheels. 3 - 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. 
frames and are specially 









Spring Needle Underwear Machine . 
with Automatic Take-up adapted for making fine Jersey 
This machine is made in sizes from 13 Cloth and Stockinet. 









in. to rd in. ae ae ee O fl hi ° d d f 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on 

the size of cylinders. Also built in sizes ur at mac ine 1S a apte or 
from 2% in. to 32 in. in diameter for 


the aes of a great variety of knitting collarettes. 


fabrics 









“ ° Improved Automatic 3- 
| Aside trom the feeds for ele foie, It Pays to Use Good Machines and Colored Plain Striper 
feeds are superior to any on the market. th e Best Are None Too Good.’”’— 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 


OUR MOTTO 20% in. inclusive, of any de- 


a sired gauge; these measure- 
CONSORT ents being back to back of 


——CATALOG-—— Let Us Send You Further Facts cylinder nenties. The ocies 
bathing oo ‘‘noctrtonls ond 
CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sy tee eee eae 


ket. The Crawford stop-motion 


i is applied wh sted. 
Lakeport, New Hampshire 1s applied when requeste 
























KARL LIEBERKNECHT 


Full Fashioned | 
HOSIERY MACHINES | 


Are Known for 


Speed When Needed—Quality Production Always 


(The Machines Confirm It) 


Manufactured by 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


(In Any Desirable Gauge and Number of Sections) 


Imported and sold exclusively by 


LOUIS HIRSCH TEXTILE MACHINES, Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Lieberknecht Hosiery Machines have been made by KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony, continuously since 1873. 
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Drying Dyed Cotton Stock 


Technical Editor : 

We have been asked several questions 
concerning the usual practice in cotton 
mills in regard to the handling of raw stock 
after it has come out of the dyeing ma- 
chines and has been hydro-extracted. It 
is well known that the raw stock is not 
uniformly dyed but is often streaky at that 
stage of the operation. As the material 
is apt to be in masses or chunks of con- 
siderable size, it is a slow-drying proposi- 
tion unless the material is broken up or 
opened. One question is whether it is 
considered good practice to open up the 
stock thoroughly by passing it through 
an intermediate machine before it is fed 
into the self feed of the drying machine. 

(6729) 

In a cotton mill where production is 
a paramount issue, it is not good policy 
to introduce an operation or machine 
that is not strictly necessary; hence, the 
greater number of raw-stock dyers feed 
their dyed stock directly into the hopper 
of the feeder after it has been extracted. 

In some raw-stock dryers the feed is 
an almost vertical, endless conveyor, 
studded with sharp half-inch spikes 
which catch the masses of cotton and 
raise them until a reciprocating comb 
trims back the larger masses before the 
cotton is deposited on the apron which 
traverses the dryer. In some types, 
when the cotton is half way through, 
there is an agitator or kicker which 
again works to break up the lumps, so 
that by the time it is dumped out at the 
other end in a dry state, it is ready for 
the cards. It is seldom that such an 
arrangement will not open up the cot- 
ton sufficiently and also mix it well 
enough to adjust any ordinary uneven- 
ness, ‘ 

If the feeding of the dryer is by hand, 
then the masses will need a preliminary 
opening. If the unevenness of the dyed 
cotton is very noticeable, it certainly 
calls for adjustment of the dyeing condi- 
tions. There is no excuse for uneven 
dyeings with direct dyes, and if they 
occur it is a sign that the machine is not 
being packed evenly and tightly. Loose 
packing will give rise to channels and 
very irregular dyeing. With sulphur 
and vat dyes the main trouble is in re- 
oxidation and washing, but if the con- 
ditions are right, every batch should 
come out with a fair degree of evenness. 
The lots may look very uneven at first, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


but when the mass has fully oxidized, 
the uneven patches will have disap- 
peared. 

To sum up, there is no need to in- 
troduce another operation or another 
machine, and a checking up of condi- 
tions all along the line will make it 
unnecessary. 

* * * 


Filing Reference Samples 
in Finishing Plants 


Technical Editor: 

In the Dec. 29, 1928, issue of TEXTILE 
Wor_p, we found an interesting article 
entitled “Many Defects Appearing in Cot- 
ton Fabric after Finishing are Fault of 
Weaving Mill.” In this article advice was 
given that finishing plants should keep a 
yard of gray goods from each lot for 
reference. We finish all kinds of fabrics, 
light and heavy weight, not only cotton but 
silk, rayon, etc., and try to keep a piece of 
the original material as well as a piece of 
the finished goods from each lot. We are 
writing to inquire if any systems have 
been developed for the keeping and proper 
filing of samples so that they can be found 
easily when wanted. (6721) 


One of the simplest yet most practical 
methods of filing reference samples of 





BOSTON MILLS 


Envelope | Lot No. 
1929 | 

254¢/ 

2575 


9 Ae 
aG4: 


Envelope 





Index Card for Cloth—Sample Filing 
System 


gray goods and finished fabrics is as 
follows: A sample, preferably the full 
width of the piece, is cut from each lot 
of goods before it goes into process. 
To these samples are attached gummed 
labels on which are recorded the cus- 
tomer’s name and lot number, weight 
and construction of the fabric, name of 
gray mill, and any other desired infor- 
mation. The samples are then placed 
in manila envelopes, 9x12 being a con- 
venient size. These envelopes are num- 


bered consecutively and each sample 
goes in an individual envelope. The 
envelopes are then filed in numerical 
order in any suitable cabinet. Wooden 
boxes of the correct size to hold the 
envelopes in an upright position may be 
used in place of more elaborate equip- 
ment, 

In order that any given sample may 
be found easily when wanted, a cross 
index is necessary. For this purpose 
either a card system or a loose-leaf note 
book may be used. This index is ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. At the 
top of each card or page is printed the 
customer’s name, and below are written 
the customer’s lot numbers and the cor- 
responding envelope numbers. An idea 
for an index card is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Samples of 
the goods when finished may be placed 
in the same envelope as the gray cut- 
ting, or if preferred a separate filing 
system may be used. 

* * * 


Boiling-Off and Weighting 
Crepes 


Technical Editor: 

When boiling-off crepes, crepe satin, and 
georgette for tin weighting, are they put 
through any special process? Will you 
kindly give me the details of a weighting 
process for the above material; that is, 
the method of making up the different 
baths, and the method of testing the baths. 

(6730) 

The boiling-off of crepes and other 
silk piece goods must be carried out 
with a great deal of care in the handling 
of the cloth. Complete removal of the 
silk gum must be assured and great care 
used to prevent any chafe marks. 

Silk piece goods are generally boiled 
off in a large wooden box. For about 
150 Ib. of silk piece goods, the boil-off 
box should have the following dimen- 
sions: 10 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 5 ft. 
deep. This box should be lined with 
8-oz. canvas duck on all sides and the 
bottom. The soap liquor should be 
heated with a closed brass steam coil. 
The coil should be constructed with a 
two-way valve at the outlet so that at 
the beginning the live steam may be 
directed into the liquor to save steam. 
Then after the material is entered, the 
valve is turned so that the steam is al- 
lowed to escape outside of the box. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
€ best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 


those seeking 
disclosed. 
Inquiries 


information on _ technical 


subjects will not be 





should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
Pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
Publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 
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If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
is incurred. 

Letters expressing opinions or voici criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
- Technical Editor, TEXTILE ORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 

ass. 
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LANE 


CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS | /[ 


Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs in 
the Textile industry in a most satisfactory manner. 


Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 
remarkable degree. 


OBLONG STEAMING Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 
BASKET ling, aging, etc. 


Made in other shapes to 
fit steam box. 
Steams freely. —— See Also—— 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. Write for Catalog No. 9 A CATALOG 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Manufacturers, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


WE Know 


VIRGINIA 


st wet ate! en Metre wt | | QR engincering and con 
the best Needles made. struction experience in 
hey Satisfy the Users- Virginia has been extensive. 

ee eer rn ee meres If you are considering build- 
ing a textile mill anywhere in 


the Old Dominion, our experi- 


They Increase Production 


GREIM’S Thread Carrier Tubes 2 ; 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc. CROE 16 at YOUT SEFVICe. 


IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY W rite us about 


LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. your plans 


556 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents in U. 8. A. and Canada Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 


—— See Also 
q EXTI 
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The box should be partially filled with 
soft water and 100 Ib. of pure olive-oil 
soap or its equivalent dissolved in the 
box. Then the box is filled with water 
and the bath brought to the boil. The 
goods are entered and, after sinking, 
worked for about two hours, depending 
upon the nature of the silk gum. Some 
silk will take more time and some less 
time. After the degumming process is 
completed, the silk is given two or three 
ends over the reel and then run into 
soft warm water to rinse out all the 
soap and the gum. About three warm 
waters will be necessary and then the 
silk is placed in a bath of cold water to 
which enough muriatic acid has been 
added to taste sour after the silk is 
entered and worked. 

The next step is to extract the mois- 
ture before placing the silk in the solu- 
tion of-tin bichloride. The strength of 
the bichloride of tin solution will vary 
from 25° to 30° Bé., depending upon 
whether the silk is placed in an open 
box or in the rubber-lined extractor. 
The weaker solution may be used in the 
extractor. The silk is worked for one 
hour in the tin solution and then is re- 
moved and the silk well washed in sev- 
eral changes of cold hard water. Warm 
water must not be used. If the silk is 
washed in a large open wooden box, 
about five changes of water will be 
necessary. 

The next step is to place the silk in a 
solution of phosphate of soda. This 
solution stands at 5° Bé. and 155° F. 
The silk is worked in this solution for 
one hour. A suitable extractor may be 
used for the phosphate liquor or the 
work may be done in the open tub. In 
either case the silk must be well washed 
with warm water before the next opera- 
tion. About three warm waters will be 
necessary, 

After the phosphate bath, the silk 
next enters a bath of silicate of soda 
standing at 3° Bé. and at a temperature 
of 135° F. Next comes another wash- 
ing with warm water ; about three warm 
waters are usually used and then the 
silk is placed in a warm olive oil soap 
bath for one hour. About 10% soap is 
used at 140° F. The silk is worked in 
the soap bath for another hour and then 
it is washed again with warm water, 
extracted, and is ready for the dyeing 
operation. 

The passage through the tin-phos- 
phate baths is called a “pass.” If 
more weight is desired, the silk is given 
two or more “passes” through the tin- 
phosphate baths. In this case the sili- 
cate bath is not given until the required 


number of “passes” has been accom- 
plished. 
The chemical testing of the tin- 


bichloride bath had best be done by a 
laboratory equipped for that work. For 
best working results, the tin solution 
should contain a slight excess of free 
muriatic acid, but this is not a simple 
determination. 

The phosphate bath should always be 
on the alkaline side and is tested with 


a few drops of phenolphthalein solution. 
A small glass of the phosphate liquor 
is removed from the standing liquor and 
a few drops of the phenolphthalein are 
added. If the solution to be tested is 
on the alkaline side, the solution will 
become blood red. The phosphate bath 
may be used over and over again for 
possibly six months before it becomes 
necessary to clean it out and make up 
a fresh solution. 

The silicate of soda solution can only 
be used about four or five times when 
it has to be thrown away and a new 
solution made up. The solution should 
be clear and not show any milky look- 
ing threads. It is of course a weak 
alkaline solution but does not need to 
be tested for alkalinity. The main 
points to bear in mind are that the solu- 
tion should test the proper degree of 
strength, the correct temperature, and 
look clear. 

* * * 


Waste in Thread Manufacturing 
Technical Editor: 

We are interested in any data on the per- 
centage wasted in making thread from long 
staple cotton. Have you any data on the 
per cent of labor and raw materials repre- 
sented in turning out a tube of thread? 
The point is, we want to compare long- 
staple cotton prices with thread prices, and 
see to what extent the fluctuations in the 
raw material are passed on to the finished 
product. Any suggestions that you make 
will be greatly appreciated. (6706) 

The inquiry does not state whether 
the thread is the regular sewing thread 
known as 6-ply or cord; i.e., made up 
of three strands of 2-ply each, in which 
the direction of twist in the 2-ply is 
clockwise, while that in the finished 
product or 6-ply is counter-clockwise. 

In this class of thread the numbers 
range from 8s to 100s, and of course 
any waste or cost must be averaged. 
The inquiry does not say whether just 
a few numbers of the entire range is to 
be made, but it may be assumed that 
since the product is to be put on tubes, 
only a few numbers will be made. 

The approximate waste from Egyp- 





WHat do you do when you have 
an accumulation of unwanted 


yarn? It’s far better to dispose of it 


the Searchlight way than to have it 
taking up valuable mill space. 
how: 


Here’s 









FOR SALE 


Approximately 2,000 No. 4s/2 loose 
twist skeins. Part white, balance 
dyed. Samples on request. 

Address Adv. 671, Textile World, 
Tenth. Ave. at 36th St., New York 











The above ad captured six replies. 
The yarn was sold within the week and 
the advertiser to quote “very much 
pleased with the results.” See pages 
111 to 115 this issue. 
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tian or long-stapled American will be 
something like the following: 


Card room, including combing.. 30% 
I eile sig alsa than eee 2% 
Twisting, spooling, tubing ..... 3% 

Sr his pdt eestivertaerea 35% 


On account of varying conditions and 
other factors, labor costs for one plant 
would not be a good guide for other 
plants making thread unless each pro- 
cess could be compared. The retail 
price of the 6-cord thread is pretty well 
established by the large thread manu- 
facturers. In their case the fluctuations 
of price in raw material are simply 
averaged and absorbed without imme- 
diately reacting on the sale price. 

* * * 


Loose Ends in Rayon Warp 


Technical Editor : 

You may be interested in my 
opinions as to the causes of defects 
mentioned in Question and Answer No. 
6673, in the Dec. 29, 1928, issue of 
TEXTILE Worwp. I have been weav- 
ing rayon warps for about two years, 
and assume that the inquirer means just 
one of the various things we weavers 
are up against now and then, and in 
this instance just the following: 

When a paper comes off, the warp 
ends on one or both sides of the warp 
are loose on the beam over a width of 
one-half to two inches. They are so 
loose that the loom cannot be operated 
with the warp stop-motion in action, or 
with the same warp tension as _ pre- 
vious to the paper coming off. But this 
slackness disappears when about five or 
six laps of warp yarn remain over the 
next paper to come off. 

[ have just one such warp running at 
the present time. In my opinion there 
are only two causes for this defect : first, 
too many laps of warp yarn between 
papers; and second, wrong crating and 
rough handling of warps both in trans- 
portation and at the receiving mill. 

I cannot say just how many laps of 
warp yarn it is proper to have between 
papers; it must vary with the size of 
the yarn. If 25 laps are put between 
papers for 75-denier yarn, then twelve 
would be just about correct for 150- 
denier yarn, etc. 

If too much yarn is put between 
papers, at the least rough handling in 
crating, transporting, uncrating, ete.. 
the top layers will slip off their original 
position and it will be a very hard job 
to weave first-quality cloth out of that 
warp. Warps come to us from five dif- 
ferent firms, and one mill in particular 
supplies warps without defect at all. 
The crating in this instance is quite 
different from the others. 

This defect of loose ends is usually 
much more pronounced on the four or 
five hundred yards first woven. Ends 
are less slack as the warp gets smaller, 


consequently they cannot be due to 

wrong tension in warping, beaming, etc. 
em 4 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at | 
Short. Notic>. 






















GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Sew On Those Trade Mark Labels 


with the 


ROSE LABEL MACHINE 


Your trade name is your 
best advertisement—sew it 
on so it can’t come off. 


The Rose Label Machine guarantees neat, 
machine-cut labels, sewed to stay the lifetime 
of the garment. 


Rose Label Machine 


sews labels on all four sides so 
they can’t come off, wrinkle or 
curl. Works at great speed— 
attaining tremendous production 
—yet insuring accuracy and 
neatness. 


Catalog and samples ready; write nearest branch office 


The NATIONAL MARKING MACHINE Co. 


° Syisase ° * SAN FRANCISCO . 
837 Howa: 


“4044 Cherry Street - CINCINNATI * OHIO - 
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™ D U BIED ad Kuisting Machines 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 
Acenatneee by users, experts and i as “The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dubied Machinery Company 


E. O. SPINDLER 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 Franklin Street, New York City 


IMPORTED | 
NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For all types of Knitting Machines 


‘“Pemco” Dye Nets 
Made by 


PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Autun, S. C. 





Sole Selling Agents 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 
CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 
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MILL NEWS 


New Construction and Additions 


+4 


Huntsville, Ala. The Lincoln Mills 
of Alabama are making rapid progress 
in the erection of the new village west 
of Meridianville Rd. on Abingdon PI. 
which was acquired by the corporation 
some time ago. Several hundred houses 
for operatives have been finished. Most 
of them are single cottages but many of 
them are double and all are being erected 
of frame and stucco finish. Streets are 
being graded and hard-surfaced. 


California Cotton Mills Co., Selma, 
Ala., is installing a new vertical opener. 
The lighting system has been revamped 
with each room _ having _ sectional 
switches. More shafting is being put 
up to drive new looms that are arriving 
at the plant. At present only towels 
are being manufactured. 


Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co., 
recently added 240 spindles to its equip- 
ment to increase capacity. 


Atlanta, Ga. The contracts for the 
huge development, whereby the present 
capacity of the Martha mill, at Thomas- 
ton, Ga.—tire fabric plant of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio—will 
practically be trebled, will be awarded 
through the offices of L. W. Robert & 
Co., Inc., here, their engineers, during 
the week of March 4, it was announced 
last week by L. W. Robert, Jr. The 
main mill building will be three stories 
high, 135x1100 ft.; the picker building 
and raw cotton storage building will be 
two stories high, 120x450 ft.; the boiler 
plant will be 40x70 ft., double story. 
Approximately 450 operatives houses will 
also be built at the same time, together 
with a new filter plant and water supply 
system from Potato Creek. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. has recently ac- 
quired approximately 450 acres of land 
for this new Silvertown development 
which will take care of the full develop- 
ment of approximately 80,000 spindles. 
Robert & Co., Inc., architects and engi- 
neers of Atlanta, Ga., are in full charge. 


Rome, Ga. The Lindale division of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co. will install a new 
turbine in the next few months, with a 
capacity of 6,000 kw., capable of operat- 
ing the mills and lighting the mill village 
at the same time, it has been announced 
by the management. 


I. Tager, of the Pennsylvania Thread 
Mills, New York, has moved offices from 
81 Grand St. to 128 University Pl. and 
mill to 36 E. 14th St. Two new full 
automatic machines have been installed 
in the button department and three more 


machines will be added within the com- 
ing three months. 


Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., which has 
been manufacturing a high-class carded 
br adcloth for a long while, is now said 
to be installing a considerable amount 
©! new combing machinery for the pro- 
duction of combed broadcloths. 


Indicates previous mention of project. 








Fact and Gossip 


Conway, Ark. S. W. Willis, of Cam- 
den, and R. E. Burton, an Eastern cot- 
ton manufacturer, have been investigat- 
ing the feasibility of establishing a cotton 
mill here. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., are to 
discontinue their carding, warping and 
spinning departments in the Amory mill. 
About 1,800 old type looms are being 
scrapped and it is expected some of them 
will be replaced by modern ones. 


Flint Mills, Fall River, Mass., will 
dismantle their No. 1 mill, which has 
been idle during the past twelve months, 
due to obsolescence of equipment. 


Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 


voted to liquidate at the meeting called 
Feb. 5. 


Elizabeth Mfg. Co., Central Falls, 
R. I., a new concern, will take posses- 
sion of the former plant of the Samoset 
Mfg. Co. Tape insulation is to be manu- 
factured. John Hunter, formerly super- 
intendent of the Anchor Webbing Co., 
will hold the same position with the 
Elizabeth company. 


National Yarn & Processing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been incorpo- 
rated for $1,000. The National Yarn & 
Processing Co. was recently merged 
with the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
The present charter is being taken to 
perpetuate and prevent any other com- 
pany from using the National name, the 
attorney who filed the application for 
incorporation papers said. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Olson Rug Co., Chicago, IIl., expects 
to take bids on general contract early in 
March for a six-story brick mill addi- 
tion at Crawford and Diversey Aves., 
estimated to cost close to $1,000,000, 
with equipment. F. E. Davidson, 53 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, is the 
architect. 


John Norris (Almeda Mills) Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This concern, department of 
L. Moore Mfg. Co., New York, 
manufacturers of dress goods, has in- 
stalled 14 additional broad looms, bring- 
ing their total broad looms to 60. 





Fact and Gossip 


*Lawrence Keegan Co., Wilsonville, 
Conn., has been sold at public auction to 
Edward J. Keegan, Wilsonville manu- 
facturer, for $26,000. The buyer oper- 
ated the mill before the foreclosure sale 
made to satisfy a $15,000 mortgage. 


Henry Klous Co., Inc., Lawrence, 
Mass., will move its mill on Holly St. to 
a former site of the Brightwood mill 
near by. This will give the company 
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an additional 50,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
and will probably lead to the employing 
of more help. 


H. G. Fetteroff Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A public sale of the brussel looms of this 
organization, manufacturers of wilton 
rugs and carpets, which recently an- 
nounced their intention of retiring from 
business, was held on the premises Feb. 
7. The sale was conducted under the 
auspices of James A. Freeman’s Sons, 
auctioneers. 


Geo. W. Lefferts & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This company, spinners of worsted 
yarns, has discontinued carding and 
combing, having recently disposed of 
their cards and combs. It is also an- 
nounced they no longer dye woolen and 
worsted skein yarn for the trade, one 
of their former lines. 


*Leonard C. Pratt Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, announces that it will manufacture 
worsted yarns. Joseph C. Pratt is 
president. 


*Prouvost Lefebvre of Rhode Island, 
Woonsocket, is a development in the 
expansion of Prouvost Lefebvre & Co., 
Inc., topmakers and wool importers, a 
Delaware corporation whose Boston 
office is at 263 Summer St. The com- 
pany will not build any mill but the 
manufacturing of tops will be given on 
commission to existing combers. Man- 
agement is the same as in Prouvost 
Lefebvre & Co., Inc. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Wovenright Knitting Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has awarded general contract to 
the DeHamel Construction Co., Ply- 
mouth Bldg., for improvements and 
alterations in five-story mill to be de- 
veloped for increased output, it is re- 
ported. Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., Euclid Ave. and E. 14th St., are 
the engineers. 


Sir Walter Hosiery Mills is the name 
of a new concern organized in Burling- 
ton, N. C., to manufacture men’s half- 
hose. Floor space has been leased on 
Worth St., and the initial installation 
will include 240-needle, spiral, 25-step, 
Scott & Williams machines. The first 
production will be made of rayon, silk 
and celanese. 


Blackwood (N. J.) Silk Hosiery Co. 
has awarded a general contract to W. F. 
Lotz, Frankford and Oxford Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for a one-story addition, 
50x150 ft., brick and steel type. Chris- 
tian H. Fries, Frankford St. and Oxford 
Ave., Philadelphia, is the architect. 


Princeton Rayons, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has bought the plant and 50 
Wildman machines, together with rayon 
winding machines, of the Alpha Knitting 
Mills, Ins., Brooklyn. The latter is to 


discontinue knitting rayon underwear 
fabrics. 


Robinson Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern, manufactur- 
ers of full-fashioned hosiery, has leased 
additional floor space in addition to their 
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Bristo set screws 


won’t shake loose! 


Why waste time and delay produc- 
tion to tighten up or replace safety 
set screws that do not hold, when 
Bristos hold their set indefinitely? 
And Bristos cost no more than other 
set screws which cannot equal Bristo 
holding capacity. Write for Set 
Screw folder 820-D. The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 









BRISTO Safety SET SCREWS 





Results Guaranteed! 


Tycos Slasher Control System will assure 
YOU of a decrease in warp loom stoppages 


' you install the Tycos 
System of Slasher Con- 
trol under the 
of our engineers, the 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies will guarantee you 
a decrease in your warp 
loom stoppages. 
. . * . * > 
The Tycos System of 
Slasher Control has met 
with such success in every 
mill in which it has been 
installed, that we can now 
make the revolutionary 
guarantee stated above. 
So reliable the functioning 
of JTycos Instruments and 
so thorough the work of 
our engineers that, after surveying your conditions, we can 
guarantee you a minimum decrease in your warp loom stoppages. 
This guarantee is for a minimum, The maximum savings will 
be far in excess of this figure. 


supervision 


Write today for further information Communicate 
direct with the factory, or to our Southern office, 406 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia, or our Boston 


office, 141 Milk St. 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG-——— 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHES 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building In Great Britian 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


LYCOS iret Seter 


FOR vanes RESULTS 


STER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Se 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1868 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 
Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA................Candler Building 
BOSTON..................80 Federal Street 
CHICAGO Marquette Building 


.. Traction Building 
CLEV ELAND 


; .. Guardian Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS.. .. Magnolia Building 
DENVER.. 


. .444 Seventeenth Street 
DETROIT. 


; Ford Building 
HOUSTON, TEXASG...... . .Electric Building 
LOS ANGELES.... Central Building 
NEW ORLEANG...... . .344 Camp Street 
PHILADELPHIA..... ... Packard Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.......... Heard Building os 
PITTSBURGH.... ; Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
PORTLAND, ORE..... Failing Building 
SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO. . Sheldon Building 
SEATTLE....... 


L. C. Smith Building 
HONOLULU,T.H.. Castle & Cooke Building 
HAVANA, CU BA. 


- Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN, ie .. Recinto Sur 51 





ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


Cast Iron Pulleys to bank on for regular or special service. 


Just tell us what you need the pulley to do and we will 
supply exactly what you should have for the service. 


Give us horse-power, speed and nature of the work. 


Sellers Machine Moulded Pulleys 


WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, Inc 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


See Also—— 
Machine Tools and Injectors 


——CATALOG-—— 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





present quarters at Huntingdon and 
Hancock Sts. They have taken a floor 
in the Industrial Bldg., 23rd and Alle- 
gheny Ave. in which they will install 
full-fashioned machines. The company 
now operates 12 full-fashioned machines 
at their main plant and the addition will 
permit them to greatly increase their 
present production. 


Fact and Gossip 


Bridgeport (Ala.) Hosiery Mills has 
been organized and incorporated with 
capital of $50,000. 


*Boston Knitting Mills, Somerville, 
Mass., will move to 217 California St., 
Newton, Mass., on April 1. 


Utica, N. Y. The certificate filed with 
the county clerk here on Feb. 7 by the 
newly formed Utica Rayon Corp. shows 
that the company will manufacture and 
produce textile products. The head- 
quarters of the firm will be at the 
Firsching Knitting Mills, Inc., located at 
614 Broad St., Utica. The capital stock 
consists of 330 shares of preferred stock, 
par value of $100, 7%, and 330 shares 
of common stock no par value. The 
names of three stockholders given on 
the certificate are: Henry T. Dorrance 
and W. Chase Young of New Hartford, 
N. Y., and Thayer Burgess, 1436 
Frances St., Utica, N. Y. 


Jeannette Hosiery Mills, Inc., Elkins 
Park, Pa., is the name of a new concern 
recently started in a one-story brick 
building, 65x50 ft. Production of 42- 
gauge silk chiffon hosiery is expected 
to begin Feb. 15. The incorporation is 
for $60,000, four frames, two loopers 
and two sewing machines being used. 
Carl Ginsburg, of the Strongwear 
Hosiery Co., is president; George D. 
McKinney vice-president, and William 
J. Junell secretary and treasurer. The 
new plant will be in full operation by 
the middle of this month. The company 
will open an office and salesroom at 334 
Market St., Philadelphia. 


New Bloomfield (Pa.) Hosiery Mill 
has taken over the E. O. Smith Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., and is to operate with 70 
latch needle machines, 18 ribbers and 11 
loopers. R. M. Gring will do the buy- 
ing and J. M. Darlington will be super- 
intendent. 


*Producto Knitting Mills, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sale of the machinery of this 
concern, formerly manufacturers of 
knitted neckwear, was held on _ the 
premises, 610 N. Fourth St., Feb. 8, 


being conducted under the direction of 
James A. Freeman’s Sons, auctioneers. 


Sylva Knitting Co., Reading, Pa. It 
is reported this concern, manufacturers 
of underwear, has been acquired by 
H. L. Miller & Son, of Port Carbon, Pa., 
also manufacturers of knitted underwear. 


*William F. Mueller, Inc., will be the 
name of the new textile enterprise at 
Robesonia, Pa. Application for a char- 
ter was to be made Feb. 12. The in- 
corporators are William F. Mueller 
(formerly of the Textile Machine Works, 
Reading), Harold F. Rudisill and Robert 
D. DeGold. A 9-acre tract is said to 
have been. purchased. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Wadesboro, N. C. The old Singleton 
Silk Mfg. Co. mill located near here, 
which for a number of years was oper- 
ated by the Singleton interests and 
purchased several months ago by H. B. 
Allen and W. Henry Liles of this city, 
who, it is understood, have leased it to 
a Northern manufacturing company, 
will be equipped with new machinery for 
the throwing of silk yarns. The new 
company’s officials have been in the city 
several days completing negotiations for 
the plant. It is said production will 
start at an early date. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Peerless Silk Textiles Corp., Rock- 
ville, Conn. The no par value common 
stock of this corporation is given as 
$74,373. Harry Fine has been named 
president, Simon Urdang treasurer and 
Abraham Fine superintendent. The 
five-story brick mill it is occupying in 
Rockville will be operated as a branch 
of the business at Paterson, N. J. 


Hertz & Morgan Silk Co., Paterson, 
N. J., have opened a branch of their 
business in Pawtucket, R. I., occupying 
about 15,000 sq.ft. of floor space in the 
Tamarack Mill No. 1 of the Manville 
Jenckes Co., where a five-year lease has 
been obtained. 


*McLane Silk Co., Scranton, Pa., will 
move its plant in Scranton to the 
Turners Falls, Mass., unit, in accordance 
with a recent vote of the stockholders. 
R. H. P. Jacobus was elected president 
and W. T. Ellis vice-president. 


Leonard W. Wood Silk Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., has been granted a change of 
name to the Williamsport Narrow Fab- 
ric Co. This change was found advis- 
able because the product of the com- 
pany has been diversified to take on 
new lines not covered by the former 
name. The braiding equipment now 
consists of 600 machines. The officers 
of the company now are William R. 
Waldeisen, president; Charles F. Greevy, 
vice-president; and William E. Pfeiffer, 
secretary and treasurer. These, with 
Robert Waldeisen and L. Clyde Vollmer, 


comprise the board of directors. 


Crossville, Tenn., citizens are raising 
a subscription to establish the John C. 
Wellwood silk ribbon mill at this place. 
J. R. Mitchell has the plans in hand. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Furness Corp., Gloucester, N. J. Led- 
yard Heckscher, newly elected president 
of this concern, which has been experi- 
menting with a new process to manu- 
facture rayon for more than a year, has 
stated that it has not been definitely de- 
cided whether the concern will manu- 
facture rayon on a commercial scale at 
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the Gloucester location where they have 
room for expansion or whether they will 
build an entirely new plant at some 
other section of the country. This mat- 
ter is under advisement at the present 
time. He also stated that any definite 
announcement as to their selling ar- 
rangement was premature at this time, 
this being another matter that had not 
been decided as yet. 


Viscose Co., Lewiston, Pa., plant will 
soon open its second unit, costing 
$1,250,000. Production is expected to be 
boosted 55%. Recently the company 
announced that the building at Mead- 
ville, Pa., for the production of Seraceta 
acetate rayon would be ready during 
the later part of the present year. This 
plant is to have an annual output of 


5,000,000 lb. and the increase likely 
at Lewiston is 7,000,000 Ib. 
Greenville, S. C. The American 


Enka Corp. received bids recently on 
proposals for the construction of 89 
houses for employees and 11 _ for 
officials at its new plant in the Hom- 
iny Creek section, near Asheville, N. C. 
The company is expected to spend 
$1,000,000 in this locality and is to start 
operations July 1, so that it is believed 
that the contract for the construction of 
the initial unit specified completion by 
the middle of May. Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., have prepared the 
plans. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Kapo Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Paterson, N. J., is having plans com- 
pleted for a one-story addition. John 
C. Van Vlandren, 140 Market St., Pat- 
erson, is architect. 


Marien Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that it has 
completed its new boiler house of 35,- 
000-sq.ft. area, which will greatly in- 
crease the plant’s capacity. 


Cranston (R. I.) Print Works Co. is 
to build a $100,000 storage plant ad- 
jacent to its present quarters, which will 


be three stories of cement, brick and 
wood. 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
announces that it will spend $250,000 
for plant and equipment in the erection 
of a 175x235-ft. print works adjoining 
itspresent premises. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, are preparing the plans, 
which will probably call for one story 
and basement. Bids will be required 
March 1. Employes’ houses, also to be 
constructed, are not included in the 
aforementioned figure as to the cost of 
construction of the new building. Ground 
will most likely be broken by the middle 
of March. 


Fact and Gossip 


Superior Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has arranged 
for change of company name to the Su- 
perior Dye & Print Works, Inc. 


Valley Finishing Co., Inc., Pleasant 
Valley, N. Y., has arranged for an in- 


crease in capital from $71,500 to $111,- 
500. 
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a Try This on Your Knitter | 


A demonstration that you can 
make without cost or trouble, 
will tell you better how good 


THE JUMBO CONE 


is than the mere words in which 
we can express its good qualities. 


Include JUMBO CONES 
in your next order of 
Rayon and prove their value. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


COMPANY 
BOSTON aotnsiee 


—CATALOG—— 
Representatives in all Textile Centers 


“UNIVERSAL LOSI 
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KNIT GOODS 


Warns “Price” Underwear Mills 


Under-Selling at a Loss a Danger, 


Prominent 


T= current narrow margin pre- 
vailing in the heavyweight under- 
wear trade spells serious danger to 
lower-end mills which rely on volume, 
rather than margin, for their profits, in 
the opinion of one of the principal fig- 
ures in the industry. This producer, 
an authority in the trade, and a man 
known for careful statement, said that 
the year 1929 promised to be a stormy 
one for the “price” heavyweight pro- 
ducers. His view is of especial inter- 
est, as it was impartial; he himself 
knits mostly medium-priced and higher- 
end goods. Additional weight is lent 
to his opinion, in that it was substan- 
tially confirmed by _ several other 
knitters. 


Danger at Lower End 


The opinion of the producer refer- 
red to might be summarized as fol- 
lows: The current situation, so far 
as medium-priced and higher-end goods 
is concerned, is fairly satisfactory. 
The popular trend is toward trading- 
up, and, although prices have slanted 
downward, there is still a reasonable 
return. At the lower-end, however, 
there is overproduction, which has be- 
gun to assume serious proportions. 
There are too many firms in the busi- 
ness, at the lower-end, and the result 
is cut-throat competition; firms are un- 
derselling at a loss. Only a limited 
number of the “price” producers are 
really making money. 

It might be stated frankly, that the 
bulk of current profits meager as these 
may be, are going to the knitters of 
medium-priced and higher-end heavy- 
weights. Those who trade up are mak- 
ing money. The mills which depend 
on volume, and which offer an inferior 
product at very low figures, are due 
for hard times this year. Unless some- 
thing is done to solve the overproduc- 
tion problem, it is not unlikely that 
the end of 1929 will see further difficul- 
ties for “price” firms. Certainly, it 
seems assured that they will resort to 
temporary shut-downs, to save on over- 
head. 

The above comment was not offered 
in a pessimistic mood, but was given as 
a detached viewpoint. The factor re- 
ferred added that things may possibly 
brighten. The main problem, he in- 
sisted, was that of overproduction, ard 
the price emphasis. 


Fair General Business 


Generally speaking, the week’s busi- 
ness in heavyweight lines was good. 


Producer 


Says 


Some mill salesmen reported high-pres- 
sure inquiries, while others said that, 
though there was no pronounced rush, 
there was a steady inflow of advance 
orders. These orders are mostly for 
May to August delivery. 

There is still a fair market for 
women’s heavyweight goods, even in 
high-neck, long-sleeve and full leg num- 
bers, it was stated. These orders are 





mostly for jobbers selling to the west- 
ern rural trade. 

In the lightweight underwear lines, 
the market was steady. Men’s rayon 
numbers were in good demand, the spot 
shipments going chiefly to the southern 
Pacific States, and to the Florida area. 
A slight growth in competition is noted 
in men’s rayon lines, but at present, 
there is no pronounced price-cutting. 
The demand is increasing in fair pro- 
portion to the increased production, it 
was claimed. 

Women’s glove silk and rayon ranges 
were somewhat quiet. Jobbers and re- 
tailers are expected to show some real 
interest shortly, in view of the ap- 
proach of Easter. 


Sharp Price Cuts on Spiral Hose 


Chain Stores Undersell on Lower-End Men’s 
Goods, Say Producers—Hosiery Market Steady 


GROWING demand for men’s solid 

color staples was reported by several 
big hosiery mills during the current 
week. This trend is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the prevalent demand 
for men’s fancy half-hose. The call for 
staples, it was pointed out, is still quite 
insignificant, as compared to the volume 
turnover on fancies; but knitters were 
speculating as to whether it might fore- 
cast some important turn in popular 
taste. 

One mill reported unusual activity in 
the sale of the dark colored staples; 
blacks and navies were in the lead, with 
a lesser call for grays and browns; silks 
and mercerized hose were preferred. 


Large Sales of Spirals 


Men’s spirals continued to sell at a 
good pace. Overproduction has brought 
about some drastic price-cutting in cer- 
tain popular fancy spirals. The recent 
effort to keep up the price of numbers 
retailing at 50c. was asserted by several 
knitters to have been a failure. It was 
hoped that mills would hold the whole- 
sale price of this line at $3.50 a dozen 
pairs. However, jobbers refuse to pay 
more than $3 and many mills have sold 
this line at the lower figure, it was 
stated. 

Commenting on this situation, factors 
took a pessimistic attitude. They claim 
that price stability on several half-hose 
numbers has been shot to pieces, and 
that prices have been slashed to a point 
where little or no margin of profit is 
left. One of the supposed causes is the 
volume buying by chain store organiza- 
tions. According to mill representatives, 
chain store corporations recently bought 
a large quantity of 176-needle spirals, 
and are retailing them at ten cents a leg. 
This number was manufactured to retail 
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at 35c. a pair, the knitters assert, and 
the result is that retail buyers and job- 
bers catering to individual stores are 
becoming hesitant about buying. 

The New York market did a good 
business in both fancies and straights 
during the week, though some haggling 
on prices of lower-end lines was. re- 
ported. Fancies sold fairly well for spot 
delivery; the preference was for colors 
having a pastel suggestion. Jobbers 
also placed a quantity of orders for 
staples, especially blacks, this of course, 
being advance business. 


Gain in Women’s Rayons 


Several mills have expanded their 
output of women’s rayon goods. One 
firm announced two new 50c. numbers 
with picot tops. The Easter call for 
silk full-fashioned goods became slightly 
more pronounced during the week, but 
it is still behind normal, knitters said. 

There is much interest in the question 
of whether anklets will supplant full- 
length women’s hosiery during the com- 
ing summer. One leading corporation 
announces a line of full-fashioned silk 
sox, styled for summer. Other firms 
noted a steady call on their spring ank- 
let lines. With respect to the immediate 
future of anklets, producers are frankly 
uncertain. They recognize the danger 
of gambling on a big summer demand. 
It is considered quite possible that ank- 
lets may develop a warm-weather vogue, 
but the whole proposition is placed in 
the class of “freak” demand. Summer 
anklets would necessarily be a substitute 
for full-length hose, and such a drastic 
style change is a high-percentage hazard, 
mill men say. They fear the possibility 
of volume production on anklets—and 
then suddenly to find the demand drop, 
leaving them with goods to sell at a loss. 
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Brinton machines are versa- 





tile—they knit a variety of 
fabrics in a dazzling array 


of colors and designs. 


Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 
jouth America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
China and Japan: Eibrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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PARAMOUNT 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE 


For Improved Finishing Of 
Ingrain, Picot Edge and 
Fine Hosiery 


Superior Quality and Increased Production are the results 
being obtained by leading mills operating this new low 
temperature unit. 


To secure a better finish of fine hosiery it is important that 
the operative be able to manipulate the stockings on the 
rear as well as the front side of the forms. The NEW 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE is especially designed for finish- 
ing Picot Edge, Ingrain and all high-grade hosiery, where 
quality appearance is imperatively essential to reflect the 
fine intrinsic characteristics of the product. 


Forms mounted on the SWIVEL TABLE can be turned a 
full 180 degrees, enabling the operative to adjust the 
stocking on the reverse as well as the front side of the form 
and with equal ease. 


Ingrain numbers that require sponging or spraying on the 
forms can be handled most advantageously inasmuch as 
the Swivel Feature permits efficient moistening on both 
sides of the board and production in consequence is greatly 
increased. The forms when in either the front or reversed 
position are held stationary. This factor of rigidity is very 
necessary to produce quality boarding and rapid production. 


A handle is provided on the end of each swivel for turning 
the form without touching the form itself or the stocking 
onit. This means of turning prevents any derangement of 
the fabric after stocking has been put in place. 


Forms can also be set in any selected stationary position 


Combining the SWIVEL FORM TABLE with the PARA- 
MOUNT LOW-TEMPERATURE “WATER DRY” sys- 
tem of heating produces a means of finishing fine hosiery 
that is the most advanced and desirable in the industry 
today—and the most economical. 


An analysis of the initial cost, cost of operation and main- 
tenance will reveal how finishing costs can be reduced and 
standards of quality improved by installing Paramount 
Forms. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





Outerwear Staples Lead 


kancies Drop Behind—Prices Firm, 
with Active Advance Ordering 


The mild interest in fancy outerwear 
evods which was manifest recently, has 
abated again, and the current week was 
notable mainly for the movement of 
staples. Staple sweater lines particu- 
larly were doing well, factors said. One 
important knitter reported sales in these 
ranges to be considerably ahead of this 
period last year. 

The same producer, in discussing the 
market generally, said that a satisfactory 
condition prevailed as regards turnover, 
hut added that profit margin was not 
all that might be desired. However, he 
helieved that continuation of the current 
steady buying might reduce overhead 
sufficiently to offset the narrow margin. 

Several other knitters remarked that 
there is less surplus in the mills than 
is generally believed. Mills knitting 
staples, especially sweater lines, are care- 
iully limiting their production to mar- 
ket demands. Deliveries are up to the 
minute, of course, as there is no pressure 
of spot orders. 

Sweater coats were stated to be in 
steady call. Jobbers buying for fall 
showed a preference for cheap and 
medium weight numbers, it was re- 
remarked, the higher end goods being 
noticeably slow-moving. Part wool and 
worsted, sweater coats sold better than 
cotton, though the cotton numbers in 
iancy shades did fairly well. 

An interesting feature noted by one 
knitter was that women are becoming 
nore active buyers of men’s sweater 
lines. This producer quoted his jobber 
and retailer customers as saying that a 
zood percentage of recent sales in men’s 
sweater numbers were made to women— 
ior their own wear, it is believed. 

In the men’s staples, cardinal, navy, 
inaroon, and brown were reported to be 
the favored colors. Black is showing an 
ictivity in men’s goods, it was stated. 

So far as buying for immediate de- 
livery is concerned, there was no sensa- 
tional market during the week. Jobbers 
put in some re-orders for women’s light- 
weight fancies. 


Army Quartermaster To 
Open Textile Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 21st and Oregon Ave., 
will receive bids Feb. 26 to supply them 
with the following textile items: 12,155 
vds., black cotton cloth, 54” wide to con- 
iorm with specifications 6-106; 4,797 
vds., cotton silesia cloth, specifications 
0-18; 1,416 yds., black silk, 32” wide for 
body lining; 457 yds., white silk, 40” 
wide; 22,500 yds., linen padding for 
officer’s uniforms; 725 yds., linen pad- 
ding, 24” wide for enlisted men’s uni- 
iorms; 1,075 yds., pearl gray sateen 36” 
wide; 30,000 sheets, gray cotton wad- 
ding, 32” x 45”. 


On Feb. 25 the same depot will open 
proposals to furnish them with the fol- 
lowing items: 175 yds., black braid; 250 
yds., black mohair braid; 2,000 yds., 
black mohair braid, 14”, diamond weave ; 
1,715 yds., black braid, 3” wide; 10 yds., 
white mohair braid, #4” wide; on the 
same date they will receive bids to sup- 
ply them with medium-sized quantities 
of braids to be used for hat cords. Bid- 
ders may receive samples of these upon 
application at the depot. 





Machinery Developments 
(Continued from page 45) 





oscope, mostly imported from Europe, 
have made their initial appearance in 
the American industry during the year. 
These instruments make possible the 
study of moving machinery by giving 
it the appearance of standing still or 
of moving very slowly. 


Recognition Received 

Among the developments initially in- 
troduced before 1928 but finding their 
first wide recognition during that year 
are the ring spinning of woolen yarn 
and the over-end system of high-speed 
warping. I am well aware that both 
of these developments cannot be con- 
sidered new (indeed my first article on 
over-end warping appeared Oct. 16, 
1926, and I inspected a Whitin ring 
frame for woolen spinning near Albany 
some time before that), but it is during 
1928 that other machinery builders than 
those who first conceived these ideas 
have taken them up, and that mill men 
generally have so seriously considered 
adopting them. 

Introduced just prior to 1928 is the 
modern unit system of humidification. 
This is of particular interest to small 
establishments, to concerns located in 
temporary or hired quarters, to expand- 
ing mills, to establishments operating 
testing laboratories, and to mills having 
storage or other rooms located in out- 
of-the-way places remote from the main 
plant. The flexibility of installation is 
the chief asset of the system. The 
units can be readily moved and placed 
in operation anywhere. When a con- 
cern is changing to new quarters, the 
humidifiers can be transferred like any 
machine. 

Their number can be increased with- 
out difficulty at any time, and new 
units can be installed quickly. They 
are easily controlled to give different 
humidities in different rooms. One 
manufacturer has developed a ceiling 
type for plants lacking suitable floor 
space. A battery of unit humidifiers 
will, of course, care for an entire build- 
ing, no matter of what size. 

Nearly all the developments men- 
tioned in this article are advancements 
or repetitions of what has been done, 
or at least attempted, before—in some 
cases, many times before. Only now, 
however, have these ideas been success- 
fully launched. 
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Knitting Mill News 





Vassar Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., has incorporated with $50,000 
and starts with $1,000 paid in. The in- 
corporators are: J. E. Melker, New 
York; Abram Glasserman and Lena 
Rulnick, both of Hartford. 


Norwalk Knitting Co., 10 Madison 
Ave., Norwalk, Conn., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 and 
begins with $21,000. The incorporators 
are: J. A. Bobrowsky, 17 Summitt Ave.; 
Aaron Rudsky, 7 Madison Ave.; Peter 


Gusson, 103 Savoy St.; and Harry 
Diamond, 105 Westport Ave.; all of 
Norwalk. 


Walker County Hosiery Mills, La- 
Fayette, Ga., have elected the following 
officers and directors: A. R. Fortune, 
president and general manager; J. M. 
Patton, vice-president; W. A. Enloe, 
treasurer; W. B. Shaw, secretary. J. W. 
Massey and G. W. Little with officers 
will serve on the board. 


Black Mountain (N. C.) Hosiery 


Mills have leased two floors in the 
McCoy Bldg., and started operation 
Feb. 1. The officers elected are B. R. 


Hunter, president and treasurer; Albert 
R. Bauman, vice-president; F. A. Per- 
ley, secretary. The directors are B. R. 
Hunter, L. S. Colvin, C. A. Dickey, 
A. R. Bauman and F. A. Perley. 


Raleigh, N. C. The Purcell Clayton 
Neckwear Co., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been chartered to manufacture and deal 
in neckwear, hosiery and notions with 
an authorized capital of $50,000, and a 
subscribed capital of $300. The incor- 
porators are Frank Purcell, H. D. Clay- 
ton, Jr., and Charles E. Lambeth 


Princeton Rayons, Inc., West New 
York, N. J., is the new name of the 
Princeton Knitting Mills. The charter 
was granted under the state of Dela- 
ware laws and capitalization has been 
given as 335,000 shares of no par value, 
paid up capital and investment being 
over $1,000,000. The concern will de- 
vote a portion of its knitting machinery 
to the production of fabrics suitable for 
rayon underwear. The officers of the 
corporation are Max Doft, president and 
treasurer; J. W. Brantman, secretary, 
and Charles B. Deller, vice-president. 
The board of directors is as follows: 
J. W.. Brantman, chairman; David 
Siegel, Dudley C. Andrews, Frank B. 
McElhill, Max Doft and Charles B. 
Deller. 


Toronto (Ont.) Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Canada, is erecting a new factory on the 
east side of Lisgar St. near Sudbury 
Ave. Work will involve an expenditure 
of $70,000. Steel work is being erected 
on its new building and other structural 
details are well under way. Lockwood 
Greene & Co. of Canada, Ltd., designed 
the plant and are supervising its con- 
struction. 


Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., St. 
Jercme, Que., Canada, new addition has 
been completed and the removal of much 
of the important machinery from the 
Montreal plant has been accomplished 
as well as the installation of considerable 
new equipment. 
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Silk Decorations 
that Assure Success 


So exacting are our standards of manufacture, 
dyeing and inspection that woolen and worsted 
manufacturers are assured successful decora- 
tions—if they use our colored spun silks. 


100% PURE SILK 


Silk in its most economical form. 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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FABRICS 


Sales Better Than Believed 


Cotton Goods Figures for January 
Encouraging—Print Cloths Firmer 


Ts January statistics of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York were __ issued 
recently and showed material improve- 
ment over those for December. Sales 
for the month were 92.5% of produc- 
tion. This was a surprise to many in 
the market as they were of the opinion 
that the figures would tend to be 
bearish. 

The month was one of irregular ac- 
tivity with a great deal of undercover 
selling, all of which gave an outward 
appearance of slow business. However, 
the amount of inside selling that took 
place became so general that a good 
volume was turned over, although at 
unsatisfactory prices. These figures 
further show that there was a 6% de- 
crease in unfilled orders, lessening the 
sold ahead positiori that all have been 
anxious to maintain. Shipments during 
the month were 100.7% of production, 
showing that goods have been going 
into consumption readily and rather 
bearing out the assumption that stocks 
of consumers are generally low. 

The pessimism of last month was 
probably carried to as great an extreme 
as the previous optimism. The New 
York market has not been very cheer- 
ful although reports from the country 
at large are encouraging and show that 
trade is generally better than last year. 
It seems also true that stocks are much 
smaller. 

The week has been one of fair dis- 
tribution and gradual improvement. 
Some centers report the best week since 
the last week of November. Their 
sales were in excess of production and 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Feb. 13, Feb. 6, Feb. 15, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.30c 19.95¢ 18. 45c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 540 54c 54-64¢ 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35 7tc 7kc ae c 
39 -in., 68x72,4.75 8 - 8c ‘a 84-8 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 9 fc IIc 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 109-10}c 103-10.c 10§-10%c 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 83-84c 84-8ic 93-9he 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 103c 10}c oe 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 8-8}0 84-84¢ 73-7} c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 84-840 84c 9c 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 7tc 7tc 7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd.. 11 -Ildce II -II4e Il4e 
Denims, 2.20s..... 17$c 174c 18¢ 
lickings, 8o0z..... — 214-23c¢ 223-24c 
Standard prints. . . tc 94e 8tc 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... Ilke I lke 1030 


well distributed through all de- 
partments. 
* * * 
Print Cloths: The print cloth 


market now has a steadier appearance 
with goods moving a little more freely. 
The 64x60s are rather definitely pegged 
at 74c., although there has been talk of 
second hand sales at 1/16 less. 
There have been reports of good sized 
contracts on print cloths in special and 
fancy constructions at a slightly higher 
price basis than for standard numbers. 
Judging by the amount of print cloths 
wanted at under-market quotations, 
there is still much buying which will 
have to take place. 
x - x 

Sheetings: The sheeting market 
is still generally quiet, but scattering 
and spasmodic good sized orders enable 
most houses to show a fair amount of 
sales over a week’s time. Prices are 
soft and unimproved. Many houses 
state that they are holding at 54c. for 





ei 
6.15s. and have turned down lower 
bids. There have been sales of second 


hands at 5 3/8c., but it is felt that 
there has been little business done by 
first hands at this price, at least not 
by makers of good quality fabric. 

+ * OK 


Broadcloths: A _ sizeable quantity 
of carded broadcloths was sold last 
week. At the close of that period spot 
lots of 100x60s sold for 10 3/4c., while 
10 5/8c. was quoted for March con- 
tracts. There has also been increasing 
interest in dobby and jacquard shirt- 
ings of various types and construc- 
tions. 

+ * - 

Colored Goods: In certain quar- 
ters, sales of ginghams and flannels 
during the week were better than they 
have been for several months. Sales of 
woven ticks show little improvement 
but they have materially bettered their 
position since last year. There is an 
indication that the better grades of all- 
wool blankets are due to pick up. Until 
now, blanket buyers have centered their 
interest on the popular-priced 66x80, all 
wools and the part wools. Several of 
the higher type all wools have been 
sampled extensively, and during the 
coming week it is thought that many 
sales will be brought to a head. 


Overcoating Buyers Hesitant 


Reports of Active Fine Worsted 
Buying in Confined Patterns 


ONDITIONS in the New York 

piece goods market are rather spotty, 
following the openings of staple wor- 
steds and overcoatings. The possibil- 
ities for the latter type materials are 
bright for the coming season, but as yet 
buyers’ ideas have not crystalized to the 
point where they are sure what fabrics 
will be in demand. Some sellers have 
more or less blamed this uncertainty on 
the uniform openings. They are of the 
opinion that buyers and sellers alike are 
swamped with ideas at the same moment 
without sufficient time in which to digest 
them and separate the sheep from the 
goats. There is practically a unanimous 
opinion that fleeces are going to sell and 
be a big item for next winter, and sellers 
are perplexed at the hesitancy shown by 
consumers, in not anticipating at least 
a part of their wants. 

Sellers of men’s fine worsteds report 
an active buying of special and confined 
lines. This business has been transacted 
during the last two weeks but has now 
eased off a little. During that time large 
quantities were sold and factors state 
that the business was in much greater 
volume than for last fall—double the 
quantity in some houses. The greater 
part of the increase is laid to the fact 
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that makers of better grade clothing and 
jobbers are taking to confined patterns 
as being their only salvation in meeting 
the competition set up by the $22.50 
suit. 

Earlier predictions regarding colors 
and patterns have been justified if this 
special order work can be taken as a 
criterion. It is again stressed that color 
and not pattern is the dominant factor. 
Monotone effects, with self weaves are 
most prominent. Silk has been used 
sparingly. The colors themselves are 
mainly blues or derivatives. It was 
stated that a great many real light blues 
were sold along with burgundys and 
plum shades. 

Popular priced worsteds have not 
opened yet, although there has been pre- 
opening selling of these in some quar- 
ters. Commenting on this, one observer 
stated that it was poor judgment in his 
opinion and not to the best interest of 
the mill. Such goods were sold at a 
price, which may possibly be too low 
when the general market opens, thereby 
needlessly sacrificing a part of their 
profit. On the other hand if they have 
been sold too high, the mill will get 
cancellations. 

It was suggested that if the mill 
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CELANESE 


ReG.uUS BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


are delivered to meet 
your requirements 


You can buy Celanese brand yarns in many different 
ways, according to your own individual needs. 

They are delivered either on 5”, 6", or 7” cops, or in 
skeins, or on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, 
or sized warps either on clients’ beams or on our pa- 
per shells. No rewinding is necessary. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers rang- 
ing all the way from 45 to 300... for every textile 
purpose. They are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarns produced 
in this country. They afford many unique advantages 
—stylistic, practical, hygienic. 

Our staff of textile experts will be glad to show you 
how to use Celanese brand yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Ave., New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., New York, Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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FABRICS — Continued 





needed weaving badly, it was a chance 
to show some judgment and put at- 
tractive styles in work to have them for 
the trade and be ready to meet the 
demand when it came. Many lines of 
popular priced worsteds lost out on busi- 
ness this last season due to inability to 
deliver goods, and as worsteds are fully 
expected to be the fabric for this sea- 
son, here is a chance for some one to 
use a bit of headwork and get the jump 
on the game. This same motive, how- 
ever, has in some past instances re- 
sulted in large overproduction before 
the season was over. 


Activity of Wool Machinery 


WasHINGcTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics on active and idle wool 
machinery for December, 1928, based on 
reports received from 872 manufactur- 
ers, operating 1,065 mills. This is ex- 
clusive of 10 manufacturers, operating 
14 mills, who failed to report for the 
month. According to reliable textile di- 
rectories for 1928, these non-reporting 
mills are equipped with about 1,966 
looms, 116 sets of woolen cards, 110 
worsted combs, and 187,601 spindles : 
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Per cent active of total number of machines 
Dec., 1928 62.1 63 : 68 ; 77.4 63.0 75 ‘ 65.2 
Nov., 1928 63.0 65.2 78.4 70.4 76 69 3 


67.8 
Dec., 1927 59.9 64.2 69.7 739 68.4 #21 64 


Per cent active of total nape (maximum single-shift 
ca - ty) 

Dec., 1928 68.9 55.2 62. 83.4 73.5 80.3 66.1 

Nov. . 192870.0 65.6 68 5 88.6 81.1 85.2 72.3 

Dec., 1927 63.3 57.6 67.5 77.2 70.7 77.4 64.8 





Rayon Ribbons Improving 


Chemical Fiber Products Easier to 
Sell, Producers Report 


A further decline in the importance 
of fancies, and a proportionate rise in 
the call for staples, was one of the fea- 
tures of January business in the ribbon 
industry, according to certain New York 
producers who were interviewed this 
week. One producer said that, in the 
millinery field, current demand appeared 
to center on belting ribbons, double- 
faced satins and velvets. There is no 
pronounced call for any particular color 
range, it was stated, but an active move- 
ment of black, navy, sand and biege 
numbers was noted. 

All-rayon ribbons are gradually com- 
ing into their own, and may shortly 
assume real importance in higher end 
production, one producer declared. The 
improvement in the quality of yarn has 
helped rayon in this, as in other indus- 
tries; and today there is a fair market 
in the ribbon trade for rayon mixtures— 
in cotton and silk—and also for all- 
rayon lines. Some ribbon men said 
there was still some opposition to rayon 


ribbons, but they remarked that this was 
less pronounced than last year. 

Orders are active both in the millinery 
and in the dry goods ranges, it was 
stated. This demand is mostly for spot 
delivery. Production is normal, and 
prices are steady. 


Pillow Tubing Makers Improve 
Their Position 


Manufacturers of pillow tubing are in 
a sounder position today than at any 
time during the last year, according to 
an analysis just completed by Walker 
D. Hines, president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc. 


Since July, 1928, stocks of pillow 


tubing as indicated in the statistical 
reports made to the Institute have fallen 
off by 54%. The index of stocks ahead, 
computed in terms of average weekly 
sales, shows still further improvement 
with a decline from 20.8 weeks to 6.9 
weeks. Both stocks in the aggregate 
and the stock index have declined 
steadily since July. 

Selling agents generally have recom- 
mended as sound trade practice in inter- 
est of mills and consumers alike that 
mills carry not more than six weeks’ 
stock on hand in any specific construc- 
tion as experience had demonstrated 
such stock to be more than ample. 

That this advice has been generally 
followed in this branch of the industry 
is borne out by the reports currently re- 
ceived from the mills indicating a de-~ 
crease in previously excessive stocks. 


Broadsilk Sales Set New Record 


Mills Cannot Keep Up With 


Demand, Factors 


HE week was one of satisfied smiles, 

and a full order book, in the broad- 
silk industry. Weavers and their sales- 
men alike reported exceptional business 
in fabrics. The expected wane in print 
demand did not materialize; instead, 
sales took a sharp jump, with the result 
that mills are now quite perceptibly 
backward in deliveries. One of the 
largest fabric producing firms in the 
country was obliged to ask for two to 
four weeks time on all deliveries of 
spring prints. 

The present spurt of business was re- 
flected throughout the trade. It is 
thought that recent weeks have been 
the best of the past twelve months in 
the broadsilk industry. One producer 
declared that January fabric sales had 
broken all records for the firm. Weavers 
generally—even the most conservative 
of them—said that business was “very 
good.” 

With respect to summer chiffons, mill 
executives said they could not specify 
any opening date for that market. They 
said spring and summer number mar- 
kets overlap considerably, and _ they 
pointed out that just now, when spring 
prints are enjoying high pressure de- 
mand, there is also a fair call for sum- 
mer lines, for Pacific Coast and South- 
ern resort consumption. The public 
taste in summer fabrics is beginning to 
show itself in the west and south, the 
stylist for one firm asserted. This 
woman said reports showed a preference 
for large floral and geometric patterns, 
with the florals in the lead. Dark colors 
in light contrasting grounds are to be an 
outstanding feature of summer fabrics, 
she added. Intense tones are particu- 
larly favoretl for contrasts. 

Producers said the demand for trans- 
parent velvets was on the increase stead- 
ily. Much of this business is for the 
manufacture of velvet coats for summer 
wear, it was stated. The orders stress 
plain colors, lively shades being pre- 
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ferred. One factor doubted that the 
early call for velvets indicated any phe- 
nomenal season. He said the active 
buying was merely precautionary, and 
he thought that the velvet turnover this 
year would be about equal to that of 
recent years. 


aK * * 
Crepes: Active call for spring num- 
bers. Plains good. 


* * * 
Chiffons and Georgettes: 
fons selling well. 
picking up. 


Spring chif- 
Summer numbers 
Georgettes good. 

* * * 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION: Mills behind in deliveries on 
spring prints. Increased output of both 
spring and summer numbers. 

Stocks: Low on spring prints. Bet- 
ter on summer chiffons. 

SENTIMENT: Sustained call for spring 
prints has encouraged trade generally; 


some firms report exceptionally high 
sales. 





Jute Imports for Year 


The Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, reports as follows on imports of 
jute, flax, hemp, sisal and kapok for the 
year: 


Twelve Months Ended 


December 
1928 
Jute and jute butts { Tons 92,415 9,049 
unmanufactured $ 12,154,074 11,657,093 
Diets co 569,648,870 619,980,686 
enatins ens $ 67,248,665 80,086,294 
Reatingtorsctten.. § teres tee 
8. ’ ’ 
Jute bags......... 7 3, 962, 565 4, 565, 357 
, ons 
Flax, unm ft r'd... 7 2, 153, 3.960 3, 868, 843 
ons 
Hemp Sedat wid cave 5 524 513 574931 
| ee $ 26, 758, 322 23,842, 424 
Linen hdkrchfs.... { Doz. 5, 022, 052 5, 184, 612 
$ 5. 969, 570 5,799, 656 
Flax Laces and em- 
broidery......... te Sat ny 6, 1 as 
: ons 2 
Manila a “a 13,137,633 9, 331, 696 
. ons i 616 
Sisai and henequen e 18,218,863 19,533,1 \9 
ons ,221 7,4 
Kapok........... $ 4,496,423 3,209°790 
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DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Making Finance Accounts 
Following Day Deliveries of Manufacturers and 
Bet “ Merchants 
etwee 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, Discount and Guarantee Sales 
Providence, Springfield, Boston. Executive and General Offices: 
s 271 Madison Ave. 
Call the N t A fleet of 45 trucks giving ’ 
 Teralodt i avons, deer-to-tens NEW YORK 
through service to all 





New Haven: ’Phone points between Philadel- Established over 85 Years 
Colony 707-708-709 ° 
phia and Boston. 
New York: 
"Phone Walker 5691 $25,000 transportation in- 
Bridgeport: surance on each truck 
"Phone Barnum 2330 


guarantees reliability and 
Waterbury: ’Phone 22 service. 
8 $ 
Boog For the fastest, safest 


; ‘ service you have ever P S E ENS CO I 

onbit"ittads oe [Known just reach torte | Je P. STEV & CO., Inc. 
tiene iia ‘phone and call our near- 
Hancock 7017-7023 est office. 


Commission Merchants 


Serving all points in Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts 


Rates cheerfully given. 57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
THE FLORIO FORWARDING CO. NEW YORK | 
Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 





E | Twenty Years Seculnduiing Cloth Boards 
NGRAVING The CHAFFEE 


Desiaeed ail Galle be Patent Cloth Board 


WILLIAM S. GLINES They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 





Pantograph Engraving Are up to the minute in every 
acacia detail. Recognized leaders 


Pantograph in the field. Supply 


Engraving Machines foreign as well as do- 
Polishing Lathes 


. : 4 acter Trav c 

Pricking-on Machines EE CUETRVETS. 

Turning Lathes for ro pee 
Engravers Write for descriptions 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’ 
214 Oxford St., Providence, i.e CHAFFEE ‘Ratha CO., OXFORD aa” 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


a m1 rite 
BUYM BOVE. UNOS 
aw veGi0 O1 
OdMOIeTO ATI vID2ESs 

Cuvoe rms / 










| A.M.LAW & COMPANY. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited | 








MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 


BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 





LONDON, ENGLAND, eoean EUROPEAN CAPITALS Geocisliate Over 16 iat - a 
1B Bonnar TEXTILE COST METHODS 
=< a 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ae oe aatand ky Clee the te or eee | 
ve Sa TEXTILE SPECIALISTS RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY | 

ap FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. | 
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No Changes in Southern 
Mill Securities 


Gastonia, N. C., Feb. 9—No im- 
portant advances or declines were reg- 
istered in the list of southern cotton 
mill stocks for the week, according to 
the review of R. S. Dickson & Co. The 
general average in bid price of 25 most 
active common stocks closed at 100.40 
for week ending today, as compared 
with 100.68 for the last week, showing 
a decline of 28c. per share. 

A number of the preferred issues con- 
tinued in demand with a fair volume of 
sales registered for the week. 





Fall River Mill Dividends 


Fatt River, Mass.—The dividend 
disbursements of the local corporations 
for the initial quarter of the present mill 
fiscal year totalled $450,350 on $38,910,- 
000 invested capital, $225,000 more than 
was paid for the previous quarter. The 
large increase is mainly accounted for 
by the 10% extra which was paid by 
the King Philip mills at Christmas time 
though a special dividend of 2% was 
paid by the Luther Mfg. Co., the first of 
the year. The King Philip paid 114% 
or $258,750, for the quarter, and the 
Luther paid 4%, amounting to $21,000. 

The other dividend paying corpora- 
tions for the quarter with rates and 
cash disbursements were as_ follows: 
Charlton mills, 2%, $24,000; Pilgrim 
mills, 2%, $24,000; Sagamore Mfg. Co., 
2%, $60,000; Stevens Mfg. Co., 14%, 
$18,000; Union Mfg. Co., 14%, $18,000; 
Davis mills, 1%, $25,000; anad Flint 
mills, 1%, $11,600. Twenty-two cor- 
porations again passed their dividends. 


New Bedford Earnings Shrink 


An Expected Result of Strike— 
Merchandising Mergers and Rumors 


Boston, Feb. 13. 


— of varying amounts were ex- 
pected to be shown by most New 
Bedford mills for the year 1928 as the 
result of the protracted strike in that 
city, and the only surprising feature of 
certain of the mill statements as pub- 
lished to date is that their losses were 
not greater. Probably they would have 
been much greater if drastic curtailment 
of production had not been forced by 
the strike, and if mills had continued to 
accumulate goods and taken the far 
heavier inventory losses that would have 
been certain to result. Coming just at 
this time when fine goods manufacturers 
are pleading to Congress for more ade- 
quate protective duties, the published 
results of operations during 1928 should 
prove the most effective argument for 
higher duties. 

The statement of the Butler Mill, 
New Bedford, for the year ended 
December 31 shows an indicated loss 
of $399,477; that of the Whitman 
Mills was approximately $475,000 be- 
fore depreciation, of which $350,000 
was directly attributed to the strike; the 
Gosnold Mill loss before depreciation 
was about $49,000, as compared with 
net earnings after depreciation in 1927 
of $29,798; the Soule Mill loss after 
depreciation was $34,107, as compared 
with a manufacturing profit after de- 
preciation for the 1927 fiscal year of 


$175,648; the Booth Mfg. Co.’s loss 
after depreciation was $120,246 for the 


1928 fiscal year compared with a loss 
of $39,370 in 1927. 


Boott Mills Profits 


The Boott Mills, cotton goods, Lowell, 
Mass., reports net earnings before de- 
preciation for the fiscal year ended 
December 29 last of $178,241, equal to 
$14.26 on each of its 12,500 shares of 
stock outstanding, as compared with 
earnings before depreciation in the 1927 
fiscal year of $177,654, equal to $14.21 
per share of stock. No addition has 
been made to the depreciation reserve 
since the close of the 1926 fiscal year as 
the reserve then accumulated exceeded 
the book value of the plant. The former 
annual charge to depreciation reserve 
was $179,200, but it is explained that if 
such a sum should be reserved or spent 
on the plant annually, unless such ex- 
penditures were of a very special useful- 
ness, the plant could not be made to pay 
in Lowell, although it could be made to 
pay and would be warranted if the 
plant were located in the South. The 
company paid dividends last year of 
$156,250, as compared with $87, 500 in 
1927, leaving gross earnings in excess 
of dividends at the end of the 1928 year 
of $21,990, as compared with $90,154 at 
the end of the 1927 fiscal year. Sales 
for 1928 were 13,338,042 yards, as com- 
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Liabilities 
Assets 
Accounts 
Fiscal Year Real Payable, F Surplus 
Name and Address of Line of |—————————_| Cash and Raw Total Estate, . Floating Capital Profit 
Company Business | Year Date Debts Materials,}| Quick Buildings Misc. Total _and Stock and Loss, 
Receivable} Mdse., Assets and Funded Ete. 
Ete. Machinery Debt 
Sharp Mfg. Co. 1928, Sept. 29] $75,150] $238,398] $313,548] $6,049,067 $8,283| $6,370,898] $973,993] $3,817,000) $1,579,905 
New Bedford, Mass. Cotton 1927, ox. 31 402,501 544,725 947,226] 6,053,029) (4) 173,771| 7,147,026] 1,955,450} 3,817,000] 1,401,576 
Laurel Lake Mills Cc 1928, Dec. 29 58,458] 248,913) 307,371 SURO, ic. cue 1,285,938]  '260,015| 900,000 125,923 
Fall River, Mass. otton (11927, Dec. 31 3'569| 198,720] 202,289}  985,307|.......... 1,187,596] 195,282} 900,000 92'314 
Sanford Mills Wool 1928, Nov. 30) 1,003,550] 7,763,998] 8,767,548] 6,265,826 5,539] 15,038,913).......... 13,883,849] 1,155,064 
Sanford, Me. 00 1927, Nov. 30| 1,960,583] 6,577,652] 8,538,235| 6,363,496].......... 14,901,731 39,701] 13,662,148] 1,199,882 
Charlton Mi.ls Cc 1928, Dec. 29] 320,922 39.674] (760,596| 1,661,819].......... 2,422,415 50,000] 1,200,000} 1,172,415 
Fall River, Mass otton (11927; Dec. 29| 303,896 469,575] 773,471| 1,643,896|.......... 2,417,367 50,000} 1,200,000] 1,167,367 
Wampanoag Miils Cc 1928, Dec. 31 76,669 136,326, 212,995] 1,324,000 5,714] 1,542,709 110,000} 1,009,000] 432,709 
Fall River, Mass. otton /11927’ Dec. 31 62,802} 235,321 298,123] 1,324,000 4,847| 1,626,970 171,205} 1,000,000} 455,765 
aden Mills Wool 1928, Dec. 1] 3,169,709| 6,816,967| 9,986,676] 15,005,127] 250,540) 25,242,343] 2,671,451) 12,000,000) 10,570,892 
Lawrence, Mass. 00 1927, Dec. 3] 4,285,438] 8,560,260| 12,545,698] 14,989,751 288,349| 28,123,798] 5,583,877] 12,000,000) 10,539,921 
Barnard Mfg. Co. C SUMMIN II ROR ss bated vee sc came 500,595} 1,506,952] (2) 149,320] 2,156,867 266,550} 1,250,000 40,317 
Fall River, Mass. Me 381'780| 1.470.995 (2) 380,703| 2,233,478 62.672| 1,250,000] 920,806 
Monomac Spinning Co. Wool 1928, Dec. 31 779,405] 1,132,585] 1,911,990] 4,356,399 43,296| 6,311,685 30,694] 5,000,000) 1,280,991 
Lawrence, M om 1927, Dec. 31} 1,310,441} 1,254,937] 2,565,378] 4,141,861 46,878| 6.754,117| 428,213) 5,000,000} 1,325,904 
Indian Head M Mills of Ala. {|c 928, Oct. 31 276,735| 428,918] 705,653) 1,129,183 31,046] 1,865,882 40,407} (600,000) 1,225,475 
Cordova, Ala. otton /11927' Oct. 31 312,556 542,849 855,405} 1,182,635 31,440] 2,069,480 200,001 600,000} 1,269,479 
Davis & Brown Woolen Co. { lwool 1928, Dec. 31 396,911 202,217} 599,128) °242,625| 284,627) 1,126,380|.......... 0,00 626,380 
Uxbridge, Mass. _ 1927, Dec. 31 294,535 214,865 509,400 242,625 FFU. FA VETS SID. 6 oie e os 500,000 623,372 
Bates Mfg. Co. Cc 1928, Dec. 31| 1,904,434] 1,927,322| 3,831,756] 6,566,445 138,449 10,536,650 49,948] 2,700,000] 7,786,702 
Lewiston, Me. \ {Cotton ¢ 11927’ Dec. 31| 1,995,330] 2,078,383] 4,073,713] 6,290,288 143,778] 10,507,779 91:675| 2,700,000| 7,716,104 
(4) Includes Profit and Loss item of $154,270. (2) Profit and Loss. 
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pared with 14,174,306 yards in 1927. 
Merchandising Control 


The problems of merchandising and 
production control for mills having such 
closely associated financial interests as 
many of those represented in the selling 
agencies that have been combined in 
Federated Textiles, Inc., may be solved 
by such a merger. This company com- 
bines the sales agencies of the Lorraine 
Mtg. Co., Ponemah Mills, Joshua Hoyle 
& Sons, Ltd., The American Bleached 
Goods Co., Inc., and the Kelsey-Wilton 
Textile Co. The economies possible to 
such an organization through curtail- 
ment of overhead are self-evident, but 
more important are the advantages to 
each of the mills represented in more 
efficient sales and styling service, in 
elimination of duplicated lines, in pro- 
viding each mill with larger mass 
production for which it is best suited, in 
broadened distribution and in better con- 
trol of production and prices. 

The rumor that another large selling 
house combination is in the “conversa- 
tion stage” is important if true, but in 
any event there is a strong trend in this 
direction and something more than a 
probability that some important mill 
mergers will have their foundation in 
existing selling houses, possibly through 
a merger of several of the latter, with 
certain of the mills they represent and 
additional mills. This is the logical 
basis of merchandising, production and 
price control and those objectives cannot 
be fully attained without a merchandis- 


ing organization of the most expert and 
efficient type. 


Duplan Silk Earnings 


The Duplan Silk Corp. in its report 
to the New York Stock Exchange for 
the six months ended November 30 last 
shows a net, after depreciation, Federal 
taxes and other charges of $688,986. 
This was equal after dividend require- 
ments on the 8% preferred stock to 
$1.45 a share on the 350,000 no par 
shares of common outstanding, as com- 
pared with $1.03 a share for the same 
six months of 1927. Net sales of the 
corporation for the six months ended 
November 30 last were $7,533,355. 


. 


Contoocook Mills Deficit 


The Contoocook Mills Corp., hosiery 
manufacturers, Hillsboro, N. H., and 
Pawtucket, R. I., reports for the year 
ended December 31 last a net loss, be- 
fore dividends on the 7% preferred 
stock, of $4,602, and a deficit after pre- 
ferred dividends of $21,871. This com- 
pares with a net profit for the 1927 
fiscal year before preferred dividends of 
$31,168, and after preferred dividends of 
$13,893, the latter being equivalent to 
$5.555 a share on the 2,500 common 
shares then outstanding. The 1928 re- 
port includes earnings of the Pawtucket 
Hosiery Co. for the last quarter, the 
latter plant having been acquired Octo- 
ber 1, 1928. The balance sheet at the 
close of the last fiscal year showed cur- 
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rent assets of $382,054 and current lia- 
bilities of $50,107, leaving working cap- 
ital at $331,947. Treasurer W. B. 
Weissblatt reports that sales for 1928 
were adversely affected by the over- 
stocked condition of the trade. He con- 
siders conditions better now than at this 
time a year ago and believes final fig- 
ures for 1929 will show an improvement. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
ee 100 143 
20 Goodall Worsted,com... 100 150 peach 
| ORR ae 100 146 —4 
10 Naseawene.........5+. 100 40} pee 
26 West Boylston,com..... ... 10 —2 
aye eee 100 35-34 —3} 
Le eee 100 144 +43 
10 Holmes, pid............ 100 42 napa 
54 Barr Alpaon.......6550- 100 115 —3 
45 Connecticut, 7% Ist pfd.. 100 30 sia 
22 Associated TextileCo.... ... 30 ee 
10 Gosnold, pld.......... 100 See” <syb:s 
D MIEN sos 4:55:00 ts 182 —2} 
10 Plymouth Cordage...... 100 75 —5 


276 Total 


More Work at N. Bedford 


Mills More Active and Stronger But 
Stocks Weak 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The fine cot- 
ton mills of New Bedford are operat- 
ing at greater capacity than at any 
time in the last 12 months. Much new 
business has been booked, presumably 
at a marginal profit in view of the bet- 
ter market for New Bedford made 
goods. Mill executives have announced 
that this city is favored by the class 
of goods in demand, yet mill shares con- 
tinue to show weakness, with the result 
that the general average share value at 
the present time is about as low as it 
has been known to be in the center of 
fine cotton goods. 


Mills Strong Financially 


Investors are apparently viewing the 
New Bedford situation on the showing 
of the mills during the last year, rather 
than possibilities of the future, and 
quotations have eased off during the 
week, though transactions have been 
restricted to small lots. Figures given 
out recently show that the payroll in 
the mills is now on a par with that 
of 12 months ago, despite the fact that 
the Sharp Mill is now virtually closed 
down. A number of the plants are 
operating more machinery than at any 
time in five years, with orders that 
will keep them going until well into 
May. 

The City passed its dividend for the 
first quarter of this year, but with net 
quick assets over liabilities amounting 
to approximately $86 per share of $50, 
the plant is in excellent shape finan- 
cially, and with its low capitalization 
of $375,000, offers great possibilities for 
the future. The stock is held for 523, 
the most recent sale being at 49. The 
same is true of Quissett, another yarn 
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mill, with a surplus of quick assets to- 
taling more than its common stock of 
$2,000,000. This common stock of 
Quissett is offered at 723, despite the 
fact that it is maintaining its regular 
quarterly dividend of $2. The Quis- 
sett balance sheet for the past year in- 
dicates a manufacturing loss of about 


$75,000. 


Nashawena and Wamsutta Down 


Nashawena and Wamsutta, two of 
the most popular stocks in the market, 
are selling at a low figure, Nashawena 
changing hands at 40, with Wamsutta 
trading at 39. Soule was bought at 
100, in a small lot that came on the 
market for quick sale. This stock is 
paying $2 per quarter, being one of the 
few to maintain its regular dividend 
throughout the poor years of business. 
Taber sold at 45 and slightly below this 
figure, Dartmouth common realizing 81 
and 80, with Dartmouth preferred sel- 
ling at 80. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘Public Sale” are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
oe | Se 64 65 64 
oe Oe” ee iat Bs bet 
i 704 60 70 
34 34 36 
146 148 151 
‘ 108 119 123 
98 sar cae 
nln 6.6 ks Rake hs 135 137 oe 
aa a ic win o's 6 We. wow 70 82 ae 
ES Se 102 101 103 
SN 56 6 nse sees e' 115 114 118 
CS ee af 7 
Hamilton Woolen......... 50 51 at 
Li Re ae aR eae 22 17 
I av wiatebess-6 28 45 
PEE MER. sscpscssceee 55e. 2 
Gs Tia kab ad.ee as 67} 67 69 
DEE NOD. <5 0 i'n wc cncieys 181 183 
Merrimack, com........... 1703 168 172 
ashua, com............. 40} 40 42 
ES ere 87 86 89 
NO Se 131 130 135 
Ec cecuatis ae ee 4\c sas 
Beh ss ads on ens 6 ance 39 41 4s 
Rca 5Uio ds pas k canes 32 aoe ee 
I a 5os ok ab ae pb e's 1134 WW 113 
Plymouth Cordage........ 75 75 78 
Rants carat cee wna 14 12 15 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords & Co.) 


Bid Asked 
Aigonquin Printing Co.............. 325 P 
American Linen Co............ Dee) ste 1 
NE DEEDS 5 5nb0 206s easncaieds 3 wave 
RUE EEE IDs a's ov sn sale wea eos 17 22 
Borden Mfg. Co., Ricnard........... eat 10 
Border City Mfg. Co............... 10 
eee OOS. ere Bao 38 
Rey cts aria vans x cies ok Shei 2 an 
SR Pre ere ; % 
Ce on gs eal 30 


ME ns a, ce, lagen he 55 


I dencei kde wiakec tious 10 14 
Fhnt Milis......... ed ae , 
Granite Mids (com.)................ 10 


Granite Mills (pfd.)................. 3 cue 
King Philip Mis. ark am, ae 147 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.)..... 5 10 
Laurel Lake Milis (pfd.).. ye eres ae 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. . ie Ps Ee er | 35 


ees) eer cigaieiel Sete 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co.............. a 27 aan 
Narragansett Mills... . Sate 


Osborn Mills (new). .......... 

Parker Mills (com.)...... what Rights : fae 
Parker Mills (pfd.)............. . 4 oe 
ced a aia wig a 6S 6 ae wane 120 
Mamamorns Bite, O0........00 6. cc0cces 100 ee 


oO Cia lw wil ea Gia Maas Se ale 12 
NS in co wsa ow 010 ons 4% 3 7 
SOIR Bt, COD, 0. 5c ce ccc voccecs as 85 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co.............. id 52 
MUGMEPOGROOR DEUIS. 0.5 06006 ccccsccee 5 10 
eee ree ae 1 


spits 





COTTON YARNS 








Yarns Still 


Unsettled 





Carded Market is Weak but 


Combed Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA. 
IRMNESS in cotton this week has 
had little or no effect upon yarns, 
showing little 
change from those quoted by spinners 


instead of 
yarn prices advancing in sympathy, 
there has been a renewal of price cut- 
ting by local dealers, and manufacturers 
are able to buy in medium sized quanti- 
ties at prices that were quoted locally 


They have been locating short sellers 
who are quoting them 354c. for 20s-2 
warps, and one here and there has been 


of 
of 
1e 
ar 
sS- 
n- 
ut To Lead Discussion at Weavers 

Meeting 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—E. A. Franks, 

if superintendent of the Dunean Mills, of 
t Greenville, S. C., led the discussion 
a. at the meeting of fancy section of the 
be Weavers Division of the Southern Tex- 
at tile Association, which was held here 
wa Friday, Feb. 15, according to announce- 
- ment of Joseph C. Cobb, of Charlotte, ; 
“ N. C., secretary of the southern Prices on Thursday 
d association. 
:.. W. A. Black, superintendent of the and dealers on Monday. 
be Beaumont Mfg. Co., of this city, led the As the week progressed, 
. discussion in the plain goods section at 
. the same meeting. 

Blackstone Valley Dinner 

Postponed for Month ee 
? Blackstone Valley Mills Association Short Selling 
0 postponed its dinner meeting scheduled 

for Odd Fellows’ Hall, Whitinsville, 
d Mass., on Feb. 6 until some date next 
: month. 


willing to take business at 4c. lower. 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. 
According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


to 4c. Higher 


$0.31 
32 


(33 
34 
343 


Re Ua ouice. wee: 2 
ae ka Sutne hwiinie’s 
It alii aches 


TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 


MEL a's. face a0 
30s-2 

36s-2.. 

40s-2.. 

os high b break.. 
50s-2 ‘ 


$0.39 —-. 


$0.41 -$0. ry 30s. . 


4li- 
:42 - 
'424- 
43}- 


Hold Advance 


Although there is more activity in this 
count than in 30s-2 warps, price cutting 
in the former has been more noticeable 
than in the latter. 

Prices quoted by dealers are decidedly 
lower than the lowest named by spin- 
ners, and shortselling has been given as 
the explanation of this. Recent action 
of several local houses give credence 
to this theory. 

Spinners have found a number of 
them especially anxious to place con- 
tracts in the popular counts of carded 
weaving yarns for certain deliveries 
and believe these factors have become 
worried over the action of cotton and 
are endeavoring to cover short sales 
made at lower figures. Although 
spinners quote 20s warps no lower than 


SINGLES 


| 
“ 
oS 


; 38s 

. 423 WI i 
.43 50s... 

. 44 60s. . 


res ea 


.464-— .47 70s 
48 - .49 80s. 


ME RCERIZE') CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 


—$0. 63 80s-2 
.64 90s-2 
.67 100s-2 
.70 120s-2 pekiens at 
ee Singles 
eee 30s. —~ .78 60s. pans 
. 86 40s. = a FOR... 
.98 50s. .- .90 80s. 


| 
” 


Suit Kae Quality) 


SINGLE CONES 
Carded 





EL cn ales 


BG oc wees oe 


30s-2 


40s anne ; . 48 


50s-2.. 
60s-2.. 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 29}; white, 314; waste, 28}-29c. 


HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 
oi -84.3 SRR erat le i arid a's 


5 31h 24s.. 
313- .32 26s. . 
.32-— .32% 
.323-—  .33 
a2 > aon 
.34- .34 


30s tying | in. 
30s regular. ; 
= extra quality 


. 40 
41 


-61 ; ie j St. 
a 
. 
6 


$0. il $0.35 


7. 37} 

tn 38 

2 394 

ue: ED PRES oo cbs cas 
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Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) ee 


50s 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 60s 


$0. ° —$0. 48 DOPE. 5 cn.0's 
53 RES, 5 are: se 

WOES. 05 > 

. 56 80s-2.... 


337 54 


close of business, Feb. 13. 
less specifically noted. 


COMBED CONES, 
- 36 $0.49 -$0.51 
53 


Average 
$0.55 -$0.57 
58 .60 


. . $0.37 —$0. 38 

38 -— .39 
. 394 
.40 
. 40} 
42 
. 43 
. 46 
.49 
«aa 


. 384- 
39 - 
.39}- 
41 - 
42 - 
.44 
.47 
. 50 


40s-2 
: 50s-2 
ae 60s-2 
.56 70s-2 
58 80s-2. 


WARPS AND TUBES 


$0. 


95 — 1.00 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
364 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4PLY 


en 
Best 


7 61 — - 


-—Sakelarides— 
Average Best 
$0. 84 

. 87 
.89 
.93 

98 


1.03 
5.82 


$0. ; Cuctetions are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 


For staple cotton prices, see page 91. 
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For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 89. 
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364c in majority of instances, it is pos- 
sible to buy at 354c. 

While it is a buyer’s market in carded 
qualities, the reverse is true in combed, 
and spinners are able to secure high 
prices and a more favorable spinning 
margin than for a year. Advances 
made effective two weeks ago in combed 
yarns are holding, and it is impossible 
for buyers to locate any sizeable quan- 
tity at less money. This is the first 
time in many years that the advance 


has held so generally throughout the 
South. 





New Member F.T.C. 


Col. Charles H. March Succeeds 
Abram F. Myers 


Newly appointed a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Colonel 
Charles H. March steps into the po- 
sition left vacant last month by the 
resignation of Abram F. Myers. Com- 
missioner March has seen active serv- 
ice in connection with the business 
problems of Middlewestern farmers. 

As vice-chairman of the Minnesota 
Public Safety Commission, he had 
charge of the agricultural work of the 
state during the World War emer- 
gency. Following this experience, he 
became president of the Farmers and 
Bankers Council of Minnesota striving 
to remedy the critical conditions caused 
in the farming areas by post-war defla- 
tion. The resulting ten-state meeting at 
St. Paul in 1923 at which Mr. March 
presided is said to have initiated the 
movement which placed farm relief as 
a principal issue in the late presidential 
campaign. 

Judge Edgar A. McCulloch succeeds 
Mr. Myers as Chairman of the Com- 
mission. It is generally felt that under 
Judge McCulloch the Commission’s 
work will be carried on with unbroken 
continuity of policy. No change in 
the conduct of the public utility inves- 
tigations is to be expected inasmuch as 
they have been and will continue under 
his direction. He has made definite 
commitment to the contested “clandes- 
tine violation rule” under which 
breaches of a trade conference agree- 
ment will be prosecuted as unfair prac- 
tice. Basing his opinion on experience 
as presiding officer over many trade 
practice conferences, Judge McCulloch 
views the rule as a forward step. 





Decrease in Child Workers 
in N. C, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A_ survey by 
the North Carolina Department of 
Child Welfare, states “Notwithstanding 
North Carolina’s continued growth and 
its present pre-eminence in textile manu- 
lacturing the percentage of children em- 
ployed therein is decreasing at a high 
ratio in view of an_ extraordinary 
growth in adult employment.” 


Demand Increases 





Yarn Buyers Show More Interest 
as Cotton Hardens 


Boston.— The recovery in cotton 
futures prices has eliminated much of 
the price weakness in the yarn market 
that had been slowly but steadily in- 
creasing while cotton prices were trend- 
ing downward. There has been no 
marked response as yet among users to 
the advance in cotton futures, but in- 
quiries have increased and at prices 
ruling at the close of last week con- 
siderable business could have been put 
through had spinners been willing to ac- 
cept such figures for forward delivery. 

Should the recovery in cotton prices 
prove fairly permanent there is every 
probability that a considerable volume 
of yarn business will be put through in 
the near future, for certain buyers have 
delayed purchasing to the last minute, 
while others who have been waiting to 
see what cotton would do are now ready 
to believe that the bottom has been 
touched for the near future. 

Analyzing the course of prices since 
the first of the year it will be seen that, 
despite an abnormally small volume of 
business, values have been exceptionally 
well maintained, the net decline jon 
medium and coarse count carded yarns 
seldom exceeding 5%. Price weakness 
has been scattered, the general atti- 
tude of spinners being one of unusual 
firmness. 

It is possible that if cotton had con- 
tinued to decline for another week or 
two it would have exhausted the re- 
sistance of a larger number of spinners, 
but with cotton values stabilized or 
trending in the upward direction the 
pendulum has swung from a buyer’s to 
a seller’s market. 

Combed and mercerized yarns have 
shown even greater price strength re- 
cently than carded yarns, although it 
cannot be claimed that all spinners have 
maintained recent price advances. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
basis on the better grades of extra staple 
cottons is much firmer than it was a 
few weeks ago and is still tending 
rather strongly against buyers, which 
means that spinners have no alternative 
but to hold for higher prices on combed 
and fine count yarns. 


Cotton Yarns in Chattanooga 


Dull; Silk Active 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The demand 
for thrown silk continued to improve 
during the week ending Feb. 9, accord- 
ing to leading local brokers. The chief 
activity during the week centered in silk, 
there being little manifest in any of the 
other yarns, a leading brokerage firm 
reports. Thrown silk is still being 
quoted at around $5.80 a pound for the 
double extra. 

Brokers here are quoting cotton 
carded cones at 32 to 33c. a pound for 
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10s and 344 to 354c. for 20s. In two-ply 
mercerized the prevailing quotation on 
ae 83c. with 20s-2 at 6lc. and 80s at 
$1.07. 

The local quotation on 18s combed 
singles is from 42 to 43c.; 70s bring 73 
0:7 JC. 


To Open Yarn Sales Office 


in Chattanooga 


Tom Moore, formerly treasurer of 
National Yarn & Processing Co., which 
was recently consolidated with Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., will shortly 
open a yarn sales office in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to handle a number of accounts, 
including Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gads- 
den, Ala., on coarse combed and carded 
yarns, and Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., making stock dyed carded yarns. 

Mr. Moore was one of the first yarn 
sales agents to locate in Chattanooga 
and has had years of experience in the 
yarn trade. He is widely known among 
Southern yarn buyers. 


Small Lot Policy Fixed 





Cotton Yarn Salesmen Believe 
Buyers Will Persist in It 


New Yorxk.—Several cotton yarn 
merchants have stated that they feel 
(and fear) that the present policy of 
placing very small yarn orders is here 
to stay for a goodly period of time. 
Until now it has been thought that this 
was a temporary condition which would 
be corrected as soon as the consumer’s 
market shaped up in a definite way. 

Relatively speaking, stocks of yarns 
are small, but yarn consumers are pur- 
chasing in such small quantities that 
they are seldom at a loss in locating 
enough yarn to cover their require- 
ments. This is causing concern to an 
increasing number of spinners as they 
are fast reaching the end of the orders 
they now have on hand, and the new 
business coming in is insufficient to 
keep them occupied. 

Increased selling expense is the other 
angle to this small order business. Fac- 
tors state that they are constantly on 
the trail of buyers and have to follow 
them up so often, they have almost 
tripled their selling expense. Few pur- 
chasers are covering for more than a 
month ahead, and many are not going 
that far. Everything is wanted for “at 
once” shipment, and a few days’ delay 
in delivery means frantic telephone calls 
and wires from the customer. They are 
working so close that a delay in getting 
their raw materials often entails a can- 
cellation from the consumer of the 
finished product. This consumer is in 
turn buying very close, and the manu- 
facturer passes this policy on to the 
spinner by buying yarns only when 
there is an order in hand. 

Sellers of knitting yarns state that 
they have been active during the last 
few days, but there has been no volume. 
They also note that there has been little 
inquiry for coarse count knitting yarns. 
Even price concessions do not seem to 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 


Tryon, S. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 


Boston, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 


Po 
Ay 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Ccnes and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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Day in, day out, year 
after year, Dixie’s manu- 
facturing methods have made 
Dixie Yarns consistently good. 
Always the same strength in every 
yard of it—the same uniformity 
and lustre. 










Dixie Yarns dye well—knit and weave smoothly 
and evenly. They have won “repeat” patronage 
from Textile Manufacturers by sheer quality— 
yet they are reasonably priced. 
Specify them in your next 
order. 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed and 





Bleached. Whether Cones, 
Tubes, Cops or Skeins— 
quality is spun into Dixie 


Yarns. 


8). a SCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
ie ee ai - Lustre 


, 1929 
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bring about the desired results. The 
majority of users would sooner wait 
and, if necessary, pay more for yarns, 
than to indulge in any buying without 
having orders to work on. 

Spinners of combed yarns state they 
are getting enough business to hold 
their own, but little more than that. 
Exports of yarns have fallen off sharply 
since December. One executive stated 
that during the last two months he had 
forgotten that he had an export de- 
partment. 


Specialty Market in Wastes 





Egyptian Comber, Soiled Card, 
Sweeps and Fly in Demand 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is much of a routine affair, and yet ex- 
pecting a return to normal business in 
the not far distant future. It would be 
difficult to pick out any particular waste 
for special mention and yet any such 
attempt will have to include soiled cards 
and Egyptian comber which stand out 
rather firmly in a generally uncertain 
situation. Strength shown by these 
wastes is based upon fair consuming 
interest shown and difficulty in securing 
other than restricted supplies. Picker, 
fly and good sweeps are running firm 
and in fair volume. Threads and white 
spinnable stocks are sluggish and a trifle 
shaky as to price and on the whole show 
very limited action at this time. 

Good vacuum strips are reported in 
small accumulation and bring 14c. or 
better. Low grade vacuums are in good 
supply and of little interest at the 
moment. In comber stocks Sak. can be 
bought cheaper than Egyptian, which is 
quite a reversal of the ordinary basis of 
values. In the Manchester market, 
which is the chief exporting outlet for 
American comber a surprising change 
has come over the cotton trade since 
the first of the year. Many prominent 
manufacturers have cast aside their 
pessimism and are more optimistic re- 
garding immediate prospects. 

An easing off in the price of cotton 
is not helping the waste market, making 
it all the more difficult for sellers to 
maintain their position on spinnable 
stocks. In other materials the situation 
changes little from day to day. Strong 
prices and fairly good business on 
picker and fly have brought about 
higher values on competing linters. A 
large quantity of low-priced material 
has been imported into New York and 
Boston of late, covering such stocks as 
colored napper and other low-priced 
stuffs for the stuffing industry. 

_ Scarcity in soiled card waste is lead- 
ing to further expansion of interest in 
good card sweeps. A substantial order 
is rumored from a large bedding manu- 
tacturer, but it is not in this direction 
that chief interest is centered. Im- 
porters buy this material for sorting 
purposes and use everything up in a 
‘pecialized manner. The price at this 


time ranges from 2$c. to 4c. on medium 
collections and on better grades from 
4c. to 5c. or even better. 

The general situation in imports and 
exports is featured by a large increase 
in imports and an even larger decrease 
in exports. Imports of cotton waste 
into the United States for the January- 
November period last year totalled 
42,258,000 Ib., as compared with 21,- 
265,000 Ib. in the similar period of 1927, 
an increase of 20,993,000 lb. Exports 
of cotton waste from the United States 
for the period January-November last 
year totalled 58,909,000 Ib., as com- 
pared with 88,052,000 Ib. in 1927. 





Current Quotations 


IN oon cs aiccscecdeveesens 17 —18e. 
Nii ou wie oss Ka 84.0 6 3aia see 16%—170. 
cc osetigh tseese ae eeeeas 154—16 « 
Choice Willowed fly...........e.ee0- 9— 9 
Choice Willowed picker............... — 8. 
| ee ere 18 —19e. 
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ee Re eee 11 —12¢. 


New Developments Under 
Discussion at Georgia Meeting 


New developments in manufacturing 
methods will be stressed at the spring 
meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia, which will be 
held at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology in Atlanta, Ga., on Tuesday, 
March 19. Carding and spinning will 
be the major topics discussed, and 
under these subjects, new developments 
such as long draft spinning, variable 
speed motors on spinning, etc., will be 
covered by the mill men who wiil attend. 

The association is composed of the 
superintendents and department heads 
of the Georgia cotton mills, and a large 
attendance is anticipated. 

J. W. Hames, superintendent, Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is 
general chairman of the organization, 
and Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
is vice-chairman. E. H. Rogers, agent, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., will have charge of the discussion 
on carding, and Albert Lehmann, Jr., 
superintendent, Dixie Cotton mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., will conduct the spin- 
ning discussion. 

The meeting will open at 9.30 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, March 19, in the 
Chemistry Building on the Georgia 
Tech campus, and at 1 o’clock a Dutch 
luncheon will be served in the new mess 
hall of the school. The practical dis- 
cussion will be resumed following the 
luncheon, and the afternoon session will 
conclude the convention. 

Each question to be discussed has 
been assigned to various members for 
report, and it is believed that a great 
deal of valuable practical information 
will be developed. It is announced that 
mill men from other states, as well as 
representatives of concerns catering to 
the textile trade, will be welcome at 
the sessions. 
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Wool Stock Report 
For Dec. 31, 1928 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Stocks of wools 
in and afloat to the United States on 
Dec. 31, 1928, including tops and noils, 
amounted to 309,565,706 lb., and for 
Dec. 31, 1927, 303,668,329 Ib., grease 
equivalent, according to the quarterly 
joint Wool Stock Report just released 
by the Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Returns from 521 and 532 manufac- 
turers operating 578 and 590 mills, Dec. 
31, 1928 and 1927, respectively, were 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
This is exclusive of 12 and 14 manufac- 
turers operating 60 and 61 mills, Dec. 
31, 1928 and 1927, respectively, who 
failed to report. Returns from 307 and 
309 dealers, Dec. 31, 1928 and 1927, 
respectively, were reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. This 
is exclusive of 7 and 7 dealers who did 
not report for December 31, 1928 and 
1927, respectively. 


Dec. 31, 1928 stocks of wool consisted 
of 202,432,247 Ib. in the grease; 22,021,- 
462, scoured ; 15,134,113, pulled; 13,465,- 
897, tops; and 7,989,962, noils; as com- 
pared with 196,364,353 lb. of grease 
wool; 21,908,422, scoured; 11,766,897, 
pulled; 16,861,488, tops; and 7,037,480, 
noils; on Dec. 31, 1927. 

Of the raw wool reported Dec. 31, 
1928, 60.5% was domestic and 39.5% 
was foreign; compared with 63.1% do- 
—— and 36.9% foreign, on Dec. 31, 

927. 


Raw wool reported, Dec. 31, 1928 and 
1927, respectively, for 64s, 70s, 80s 
(fine) was 35.5 and 36.5%; 58s, 60s 
(4-blood), 122 and 13.7%; 56s 
($-blood), 12.4 and 11.1%; 48s, 50s 
(4-blood), 11 and 10.8%; 36s, 40s, 44s, 
46s (lower grades), 8.9 and 7.4%; and 
for carpet, 20 and 20.5%. (These per- 
centages are based on the total amount 
of classified wool reported.) The item 
“Grade not stated,” consisting of 15,160,- 
029 and 19,894,343 Ib. Dec. 31, 1928 and 
1927, respectively, constitutes either 
wool in original bags or ungraded or 
mixed wools on which the dealers re- 
porting could not accurately specify 
grades. 


The distribution by sections of stocks 
held by manufacturers, Dec. 31, 1928 
and 1927, respectively, was as follows: 
New England, 63,161,935 and 68,300,- 
979 lb.; Middle Atlantic, 49,345,538 and 
55,418,974; Pacific Coast, 1,559,635 and 
1,601,233; and all other sections, 8,794,- 
888 and 10,001,943. 

The holdings for dealers for Dec. 31, 
1928 and 1927, respectively, according 
to markets were as follows: Boston, 
92,758,424 and 76,491,347 lb.; Philadel- 
phia, 16,368,329 and 13,743,063; Chi- 
cago, 9,790,382 and 11,333,020; St. 
Louis, 9,019,055 and 6,775,356; New 
York, 1,263,965 and 2,046,895; Pacific 
Coast, 2,547,329 and 1,874,993; and all 
other sections, 6,434,201 and 6,350,837. 
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J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 


COTTON \; 


38 Chauncy St. 


YARNS 


BOST ON, MASS 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~ COTTON YARNS-Kni tting 
88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK. 





JOHNF.STREET&CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





TILLINGHAST-STILES Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative ; 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





The MONTGOMERY C@G., Windsor Locks, Conn. | 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED | 

COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 

TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 

Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 

Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord :or Electri- 

cal Purposes 
New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 












MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 

Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 

Skeins and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS and COLORS 


WE SELL DIRECT 


For Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 


H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


180-162 SOUTH WATER ST 
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Production Winding 
of Quality 


Secured with the 
“IMPROVED 


CUP-LESS 


Do you know the five 
points of 
“WINDING 
EFFICIENCY” 


WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


SPECIAL PROCESS 











O orded 


Cotton Yarn and Warps © 
White and Colored 

Sell Direct 

DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Single and Ply 


PYAR LeY- Kay, Louren WINDERS — 
Cop and Skein | 


For Wool, Cotton 


\LDER . 2: 
puipens S“GRADE 2} 
6 ¢ HieM —_—~s 
on Kurrmiie M\scuinem or Silk 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


and Combed 


YARN WAXERS 


Mill Accessories 





THE “MURDOCK” 


Keep Your nee Sar equipped with 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


MURDOCK & GEB CO. 


Franklin, Mass. 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 
Send for Catalog “C” 


Angle Steel Stool Co. 


Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. No. 1018 








| 
| 














COTTON 


Cotton Market Steady 





Small Fertilizer Sales Reported for 


January — Spot 


T HE cotton market has been steady 
during the week on a moderate 
trade and speculative demand which 
would seem to have been promoted by 
reports of small fertilizer sales and 
bullish figures on domestic consumption 
for last month. The report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau on supply and distribution 
for January, published Thursday, named 
668,389 bales, and it was preceded by 
a private report estimating the consump- 
tion in this country at 665,000 bales. 
After a brief advance, prices closed 10 
to 20 points off from previous close. 

It stimulated some buying in the old 
crop months, and in some quarters led 
to a slight upward revision of ideas as 
to probable world’s consumption for the 
season. The report of The National 
Fertilizer Association indicating that 
fertilizer tax tag sales for January were 
26.3% less than last year and that sales 
for December-January were 26.6% less 
than for the same time last season, prob- 
ably brought in some scattered buying 
of new crop months, although they 
could hardlly be considered conclusive. 

There has been little broadening of 
speculative interest in the market, ap- 
parently, but bullish views were a lit- 
tle more generally expressed toward the 
close of the week, and the technical po- 
sition seemed to have been improved 
by the decline, during the last half of 
January. The evening-up of March 
contracts at a discount of some 10 or 
12 points under May, also seemed to be 
a sustaining factor and prices sold back 
to or above the 20c level for the spring 
months. 

British Board of Trade returns 
showing exports of both cotton cloths 
and yarns in excess of January last 
year, probably contributed to the more 
bullish average of sentiment noted on 
the advance. These figures, of course, 
reflect a recent improvement in Lan- 
cashire trade which, however, has now 
shown signs of slackening. This may 
mean that buyers of cotton goods in that 
market after operating rather freely 
since the first of the year are now sup- 
plied for their more immediate needs 
and inclined to await further raw ma- 
terial developments, or the start of the 
coming crop. 

So far as the domestic markets are 
concerned, the standard cloth statistics 
ior January made a better showing than 
many had expected, as they showed sales 
aggregating 92.5% of the month’s pro- 
cuction with a decrease of 7/10ths of 
1% in the stock on hand. At the same 
time there was a decrease of 6% in the 
unfilled orders which rather served to 


Markets Quick 


neutralize the influence of a more favor- 
able ratio of sales to production than 
anticipated. On the whole, however, 
the week’s developments have served to 
encourage bullish views of distribution, 
while there has been nothing in reports 
reaching here from the South to create 
any fresh view of the spot situation. 

Cotton appears to have concentrated 
in the hands of stronger or more deter- 
mined holders since the first of the year, 
while it is generally believed that the 
trade short interest is in considerable 
volume, for March and later shipments. 
Shippers have been filling in their Feb- 
ruary commitments, but active work on 
later shipments has not yet started and 
may be postponed as long as possible in 
order to get a better line on the com- 
ing acreage or new crop start. 

At the moment there is no more in- 
dication of an unsatisfied demand than 
there is of unabsorbed offerings, and it 
remains to be seen whether the status 
will be disturbed by increased offerings 
with the approach of the planting sea- 
son or by an increased demand as ship- 





ping dates draw nearer. Perhaps the 
Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 

Closed —ForWeek—. Closed Net 

Feb. 7 High Low Feb. 13 Change 
February... 19.64 19.95 19.66 19.95 +.31 
March..... 19.78 20.08 19.70 20.05 +.27 
April....... 19.82 20.02 19.85 20.00 +.18 
May....... 19.88 20.17 19.82 20.14 +.26 
June 9.75 19.95 9.75: A +26 
POPs co coe 19.55 19.83 19.44 19.80 +.25 
August..... 19.50 19.74 19.56 19.74 +.24 
September.. 19.47 19.70 19.54 19.70 +.23 
October.... 19.45 19.72 19.41 19.68 +.23 
November... 19.47 19.70 19.55 19.69 +.22 
December.. 19.40 19.66 19.33 19.63 +.23 
January.... 19.44 19.67 19.38 19.62 +.18 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Feb. 8 Sig See 20.05 18.93 10.34 
Saturday, Feb. 9..... 20.10 19.00 10. 36 
Monday, Feb. !1..... 20. 20 19.10 10. 46 
Tuesday, Feb. 12... Holiday—— 10.49 
Wednesday, Feb. 13. 20. 30 19.15 10. 48 
Thursday, Feb. 14 20. 20c 19.02c 10. 46d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


——— Stocks ——~ 

Prices This Last 

Feb. 13 Week Year 
Gal. scseorcess USO SHIP 260006 
ty Sa ee 19.15 338,277 514,060 
DE ce cee hens 8 ; 18. 80 35,102 14,213 
oS iano aa mele 19.18 46,563 40,370 
ERS aoa gl aha. ante tekse cs 19.25 96,679 76,006 
She i es deg ews 20. 30 78,668 196,436 
I Nae aad. ery 19.20 869,393 814,195 
Ee AS bc ie ea ee 19.25 76,231 78,595 
ME dig hi4 Foes anna s 18.55 267,647 235,995 
re a are oar s: eae 27,643 2,901 
BRS wa cietahene ce orc ot eee 21,127 21,403 
Dal eee Toe idk “ieee 
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greatest likelihood of any substantial 
change in trading levels hinges on de- 
velopments in this respect. Beyond 
that the shaping up of new crop pros- 
pects, is, of course, the all important 
factor. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Market Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Change Lst Yr. Sales 
Galveston.... 19.20 19.50 +30 17.85 3.860 
New Orleans.. 18.88 19.15 +27 18.00 8.167 
Mobile....... 18.50 18.80 +30 17.80 .602 
Savannah.... 18.87 19.18 +31 18.03 .635 
Norfolk...... 18.94 19.25 +31 18.19 1.684 
New York 19.95 20.30 +35 18.45 2.700 
A ee 18.94 19.25 +31 18.0 955 
Memphis. 18.20 18.55 +35 17.45 23.425 
St. Louis..... 18.00 18.50 +50 17.50 ..... 
Houston...... 18.85 19.20 +35 17.80 7.050 
Danie. ....- 18.40 18.75 +35 17.30 20.746 

The following differences on and off 


middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
nl ee . 90T 90t .70 -63t .79 
Be Mewes 60t .65 aa . 50 59 
Ci iicvass at . 40 . 40 . 38 
Wie a siiecse ae eae oa 25t 26 
Cake Bdsce ss oa 64a | eee ee SS 
ie WEE ca «wre a 1.00% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.63° 
S. G. OFF 2.00% 2.00% 2.00* 2.25% 2.449 
CR Rie wes ca’ 3.00% 2.75% 2.75* 3.00% 3.299° 

YELLOW TINGED 
Ce eeoees .50* .60*% .50*% .25% .449 
Geese cece, tea cee cde eee yee 
Mi aes 1.75% 1.25% 1.25* 1.50% 1.50° 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.149 
Ey, BE. Beam 28a" 2.0 2a 7: 

YELLOW STAINED 
oe ee 1.50* 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1,309 
S. E Pee. 65 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
Pi aeeen 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.659 

BLUE STAINED 
M. G.®,...... 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1.58° 
| ee 2.25° 7.4% 2.35% 2.5% 2.22 
MFP ices 3.00% 2.50* 3.00* 4.50% 2,979 
*Off middiing. tOn middling. 





High Grade Staples Sought 


Shippers Covering Old Contracts in 
Leisurely Way 


MempPHuis, TENN., Feb. 11—Demand 
for staple cottons in this market centers 
on the high grades in the medium 
lengths. The market is quiet but is 
without evidence of weakness. Shippers 
are covering old commitments in a 
leisurely way, showing no disposition to 
compete for cotton. Active buying to 
fill February commitments is not ex- 
pected to develop until about the close 
of the month. An important short in- 
terest, running through June, including 
grades from low middling up and inch 
to shy 1%”, is believed to exist but, 
apparently, no shipper fears difficulty 
either as to prices or as to supplies. 
The supply of full 1%” is very limited 
but is fully up to expectations and ship- 
pers, therefore, have not been taken un- 
awares. There is fair inquiry for strict 
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From 12 Mills 
Direct to You 


The Armstrong-Winget group of mills are 
now selling direct. That this has been a step 
in the right direction has been amply proved. 
Already substantial additions have been made 
to those whom we serve. 


The 
Armstrong-Winget 
Mills oad als 


Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 
PHILADELPHIA Clara Manufacturing Co. 


308 Chestnut Street Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
80 Federal St. Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
NEW YORK 6 Waste Bt. Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
PROVIDENCE Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
75 Westminster St. Wymojo Yarn Mills 


SINGLE CONTRO] / notes? __ Lockmore Cotton Mills 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Helen Yarn Mills 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. : : 
Johnston Bldg. Victory Yarn Mills Co. 


SINGLE REsPonsiBILiTy a Winget Yarn Mills Co 


T IS because every step —— 








BOSTON 





outers, || JACQUARD 


Standard Mercerized | HARNESS 


Yarn is controlled in our | 
own plants, that Stand- H R EK A D S 


ard Yarn is always of 


from selection of cot- 
ton to the final process- 


uniformly dependable 
quality. Perhaps this ex- 





plains the long and contin- 
uous growth in demand 
for Standard Yarn. 


STANDARD - COOSA -THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. LINEN 


Sales Offices : Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia THREADS ; TWINES 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Greensboro Bank & Trust Bldg. Adams Franklin Bldg. For hand and The Trede-Merk Flax — Hemp 
Greensboro, N. C. 222 West Adams St. ‘ That Protects 
Chicago, Ill machine work Jute — Cotton 
Canadian Representative; LINEN YARNS 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. Toronto-Montreal 


NETS 


Standard || 7 Linen Thread co 


MERCERIZED YARN cicaco et. LOUis cincinwatt 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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COTTON — Continued 





middling 14” staples, from domestic 
mills, eastern and southern. 

Basis on these staples is now 100 to 
135 points above the low point of the 
season but is practically unchanged on 
the week; basis on inch to le” ad- 
vanced slightly, 5 to 10 points, in re- 
sponse to the idea of possible scarcity 
later in the season. Receipts continue 
heavy but include a considerable per- 
centage of low cotton, opened by freezes 
and badly weathered. Shippers, fearing 
a shortage of low grades, sold ahead 
sparingly but the favorable October de- 
veloped an addition to the crop which 
has been slow in being gathered, owing 
to the fact that most of it was in the 
low lands which the winter rains and 
shallow freezes made quagmires. 

While new crop operations await the 
completion of the harvest in many fields, 
favorable weather would witness field 
activity on a large scale. Financial ar- 
rangements that have been made, or 
which are being considered, and the pur- 
chase of mules and supplies indicate a 
full acreage. 

Practically all of the weakly held 
cotton is now out of the way and 
future sales will be prompted rather by 
business judgment than financial neces- 
sity, although at no time this season has 
distress selling been in sufficient volume 
to influence the market. 

The week was unfavorable for field 
work, what with frequent, but mostly 
light, rainfall and some snow; a deep 
freeze developed over the week-end 
which may affect weevil survival but 
observers are now pretty well agreed 
that weather conditions during the sum- 
mer are much more important in con- 


trolling weevils than winter tem- 
peratures. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Feb. 9 


18.77 
18.35 


Saturday Saturday 
Fe’ 


10 Markets Average 


Meni 18.75 


18.30 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
21.45@21.70 c. 


PNG ee ae tire Sakti che igng ee aeeR 22.70@23. 20 c. 
ROME; spats cue tigthowa 2 tekas ee ene 25.75@26.25c. 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis Total......... 24,274 22,969 25,570 
I o.b. Included in Total.. 18,203 19,405 18,566 
© Maritets.. <....6ssexs 69,759 72,569 78,598 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

Net Receipts......... 16,288 11,016 13,064 
Gross Receipts ee 46,884 42,149 64,218 
otal since Aug. 1, net 692,678 534,956 629,593 
Shipments........... 38,864 49,223 75,714 
Total since Aug. |.... 1,167,312 995,779 1,466,656 
otal stook.......... 270,596 236,399 281,856 
ecrease for week... . 11,980 6,474 11,499 


nsold Stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. _ [100,000 97,000 125,000 
Lecrease for week.... £4,000 


n- 
changed 3,500 


Advance Checks Sales 





Egyptian Sak. Weakens on Rumor 
of British Curtailment 


Boston, Feb. 13.—The net advance 
for the week of approximately a half 
cent in futures has been reflected rather 
fully in asking prices of all but the 
longest staples and the lowest grades, 
but business continues dull in all mar- 
kets and for practically all varieties 
of extra staple and premium cottons. 
Although demand for grades lower 
than middling has been more active for 
several weeks than for higher grades, 
the former continue in relatively large 
supply and the price trend is in the 
buyer’s favor. Staples longer than 
commercial ly in. in middling and 
higher grades are in such small supply 
that prices are purely nominal and do 
not fluctuate with the rise and fall in 
futures. 

Today’s decline in Egyption Sak. on 
the Alexandria and Liverpool markets 
was due to the very generally accepted 
belief that the Egyptian section of the 
Lancashire cotton industry would vote 
in favor of a two-month curtailment 
of production; the vote is now in 
progress by letter and opinion in the 
trade is reported about 3 to 1 that the 
curtailment program will be adopted. 
Cables advices late this afternoon were 
to the effect that in private trading 
following the close of the exchange 
there has been a further decline in 
Sak. options of about 50 cents. The 
March Sak. option closed today at 
$36.13, or off 48 cents for the week, 
while the November option at $37.21 
was off 27c. On the other hand all of 
the Upper options show advances rang- 
ing from 45 to 53c. for the week, the 
new crop months being relatively as 
firm as old crop contracts. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Mar.-Apr. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middlings St. Middling 
lye in..... ... 22} to 23. c. 234 to 23%c. 
Ie in. to If in....... 222 to 234e. 234 to 23%c. 
SEA iss so Ratewd 23 to 234c. 233 to 24ic. 
Ni utc 2.64 0 ck 26} to 27 c. 27} to 28 c. 
A 294 to 304c. 30} to 31}c. 


Basis on New York, March, 20.03c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Mar.- 
Apr. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 35.40c., off 0.55c.; Medium 
Uppers, 25.35c., up 0.9c. from Feb. 5. 
They report closing prices Feb. 13 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak., $36.13, off 48c.; Feb. Uppers, 
$22.41, up 53c., from Feb. 5. 


*Fashion Hosiery Mills, Inc., Boyer- 
town, Pa., is the name of the new com- 
pany formed by John Z. Harner, pres- 
ident and treasurer. Charles L. Wag- 
ner is vice-president and J. Clifford 
Levengood secretary. 
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To Begin Work on Union 
Bleachery Print Works 


Construction of the new print works 
planned by the Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C., will begin in March, ac- 
cording to recent announcements from 
officials of the company. Plans for the 
main building, which will be 175 x 235 
ft. in dimension, are being prepared by 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, of 
Greenville, and bids will be requested 
about March 1, or shortly before. 

No increase in the capital stock of 
the company will be made, it is stated, 
although the cost of the new plant will 
be approximately $250,000, not includ- 
ing houses for additional employees. 
Capital stock of the Union Bleachery 
is $1,200,000, and the company has 
enjoyed a very successful operation 
over a period of more than twenty-five 
years. 

The new plant will be erected close 
to the present bleachery building, on 
the eastern side, and will most likely 
be of one story and basement. When 
completed the new print works will 
furnish employment for approximately 
50 persons, which will necessitate the 
construction of additional employee 
houses. The number of houses to be 
erected has not been determined, how- 
ever, it was stated. 


Report on Rayon in Bond 


Stocks of rayon held in bonded ware- 
houses on Dec. 31, 1928, reported by 
the Dept. of Commerce follow : 


Description Pounds Value 
Rayon waste, staple fiber, 

waste not advanced further 

than silver or roving, and 

yarns made from waste..... 173,743 $133,562 


Yarns, threads and filaments... 2,850,150 1,966,672 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 
NOVEMBER 30, 1928 


Rayon waste, staple fiber, Pounds Value 
waste not advanced agen 
than silver or roving, an 
yarns made from waste... .. 164,202 $131,103 
Yarns, threadsand filaments.. 2,434,000 1,703,362 





Bill to Regulate Use of Pick 


Counters in S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Representative 
Easterling, of Richland County, has 
introduced in the South Carolina legis- 
lature a bill that would prohibit the use 
of pick clocks in the cotton mills of 
this state, unless these clocks are so 
devised that when they are broken the 
looms to which they are attached would 
immediately stop. 





S. C. Legislature Has Bill to 
Limit Looms Per Weaver to 36 


Cotumsia, S. C.—The bill of Rep- 


resentative Godfrey of Spartanburg 
county, recently introduced in the 


House, to limit the number of looms for 
one weaver to 36, has been reported on 
favorably, it is said by the committee to 
which it was referred. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilis Ghornton, R. F. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single atid Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Ws. H. GRunNpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—FE. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 





Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
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HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 
All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 

Colored and White 

ALSO 


COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 


0.5. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns °°” 


Description 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


wonstEnixe FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adam St.; Boston and New England States— 
Messrs. H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., Boston; Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. $ 









WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 


Fine Woolen and Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Retell Woolen Ce. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


and MERINO YARNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty. Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 





170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Are Yarn Prices At Bottom? 





Market Fairly Steady 
After Long Quietness 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LTHOUGH there is a _ noticeable 

lack of satisfactory demand from 
manufacturers there are indications, the 
worst is over so far as spinners are con- 
cerned and improvement in their posi- 
tion rather than the reverse may be ex- 
pected. One sign that gives encourage- 
ment is the expansion in demand by 
manufacturers of outerwear, this group 
placing more business than has been 
evident, since the first part of last 
December. 

Outerwear yarn spinners in this sec- 
tion, while not rushed to get out orders, 
have more business on their books so 
far this month than at the same time in 
either December and January. Sales of 
standard knitting counts are being made 
on the basis of $1.474 in the oil for 
2-20s, 50s, and manufacturers find it 
impossible to buy large quantities at 
less. 

There is lack of interest on the part 
of men’s wear manufacturers, yarn con- 
tracting for their new lines not having 
become noticeable and spinners feel a 
fair volume of buying will yet be re- 
ceived by them from manufacturers of 
fancy men’s wear in this section to be 
used in duplicate light-weights. 

The opening of heavy-weight lines by 
these manufacturers during the coming 
weeks is not expected to result in any 
immediate change in yarn buying, sea- 
sons meaning less to them each succeed- 
ing year. Should other conditions such 
as the weather be favorable spinners 
believe a good volume of business will 
yet be done with them for duplicate 
light-weight yarns. A manufacturer 
here and there placed blanket contracts 
last month and several of them are 


specifying on these, the yarn going into 
light-weight fabrics. 


Outerwear Demand Fair 


The most encouraging spot in the en- 
tire situation is to be found in demand 
for outerwear counts, these manufactur- 
ing now booking a larger volume of 
goods business than for several weeks 
and many of them have been placing 
medium-sized contracts to run them for 
several weeks ahead. It is noticeable 
many of these mills are turning from 
the use of two-ply counts to single and 
spinners are endeavoring to secure a 
larger volume of the single business, 
which heretofore has been confined to a 
relatively few. Manufacturers find that 
by the use of single they are able to 
reduce their raw material costs decidedly 
and at the same time produce a garment 
that can not be distinguished from those 
made from the two-ply by the average 
buyer in retail shops. 

Mills specify a count in the single 
that corresponds to the two-ply, those 
formerly using 2-26s will take 13s in 
the single, there being a large volume 
of these counts in the dyed sold to 
manufacturers in this section who form- 
erly used nothing except two-ply when 
prices of yarns were on a lower level. 
This is one way manufacturers are en- 
deavoring to reduce their costs to keep 
them on an attractive retail price level 
notwithstanding the rise in their raw 
material during the last year. 

Others have been buying cotton yarn 
mixed with wool or rayon mixed with 
worsted in their attempt to reduce costs. 
It is apparent that mills turning out 
garments of this type, looking as well 
as the old type but in reality made from 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


cheaper yarns, are busier than those 
specializing in high grade garments and 
many in the trade are wondering how 
far this cheapening process will go be- 
fore a reaction takes place. 

Although there has been considerable 
price-cutting in weaving yarns during 
the last month, allowing manufacturers 
to procure sufficient for their present 
needs at figures 24 to 5c. under quota- 
tions named by spinners, there has been 
no widespread reduction in market level 
and quotations are on a fairly steady 
foundation. With prices remaining un- 
changed during such a long period of 
inactivity many feel that strengthening 
would take place should interest from 
mills expand. Firmness in yarns comes 
from the raw material situation which 
is holding them at unchanged figures 
although many spinners are running not 
more than half of their equipment. 

World wool markets are steady al- 
though London has been slightly easier 
and this trend is apparent in domestic 
prices even though American buyers 
are unwilling to take on large quantities 
at the current level. 


Three-Eighths Grade Strong 


This is especially true in  three- 
eighths, the firmness of this grade in 
the wool markets of the world being 
transmitted to yarns, spinners being un- 
willing to shade prices on counts spun 
from three-eighths wool though they are 
taking cuts of several cents on fine 
yarns. Holders of three-eighths and 
quarter-blood wools and manufacturers 
having stocks of yarns spun from that 
grade are holding with confidence, be- 
lieving that due to the lack of large 
supplies of medium grades prices are 
more likely to advance than decline. 
Spinners of 2-50s fine, for example, are 
shading prices considerably, many of 
them being willing to sell a good grade 
yarn at $1.974 although others are hold- 
ing for $2.05. Such a condition is con- 
spicious by its absence in medium 
grades, spinners of outerwear counts 
stating they are able to sell at current 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s) 
2-16, low com. (36-40s).......... 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 


2-20s, # bid. (56s) 
French System 3-208" } bld. (60s) 
20s, high, 7. (50s) 
 “ 
26s, # bid. (56s) 


French Spun Merino White 
308, + bid. (60s) 


2-208 low, } bid. (44s) 
2-18s to 2-20s, + bld. (50s) 
2-26s, } bid. (50s) 

2-39s, ¢ bid. (50s) 
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ceneieiiiniiieiaatacaioaita: 
UNITED WOOL DYEING 
G FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anno WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 





CANAL STREET 
ET ee 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOGIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 










Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 


Builders of the 


Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine 
(Patented) for Millinery, Dress and Uphol- 
stery Trimmings and Fringes, andjall other 
Machinery pertaining to this line. 


Cop Tube, Parallel Tube and Cone Machines 
and Trimmers. 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts. 
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Ce es ic ee eee Ana fae 
E 

| with the... 

_ Little Silent eo 


| of your _ knitting 


| fects occur. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 

of machines for trimming, seaming, 

overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted -Seaming ends. of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 


MERROW CONSOLIDATED TR 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 








quip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine 





Watchman 


STOP 
MOTION 


and eliminate 75% |& 
troubles by stopping the machine when the broken needle or de- 


SIMPLICITY DURABILITY 


Circular and prices upon request 


Manufactured by | 
P. C. KLINGLER | 
111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. | 


ECONOMY 


KING MERINO 


A new King Cotton product—up to King Cotton quality 
standards. Available in counts from 14s to 24s. 
Any put-up. 


KING COTTON MILLS CORP. 
921 Mutual Blidg., Richmond, Va. 


| 
| 


LT. IVES CO. - 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


TAPES, BRAIDS 
Bindings & Twine 


Spinning Tapes and Spindle Bandings 


Gaufin Textile Co. 


| 
| 
| 
107-109 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


_-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 
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WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





prices without difficulty while weaving 
spinners are not able to obtain within 
5c. in many instances. 

There is a lack of interest from manu- 
facturers of dress goods in this section. 
For a time these manufacturers booked 
a fair volume of business on their light- 
weight fabrics and it was believed the 
corner had been turned. Recent months 
have seen many here turn to the produc- 
tion of men’s wear lines in their attempt 
to keep machinery engaged while others 
who are continuing to weave worsted 
goods lines are not operating more than 
25 per cent of their looms at the present 
time. 

Opinion is equally divided as to the 
future for this trade, many feeling de- 
mand for worsted dress fabrics had dis- 
appeared never to return in the former 
volume due to the inroads made by silk 
and other materials. There are as many 
others who look for a resumption of 
demand, pointing to the success that 
several manufacturers have had, one 
running over-time on a light-weight 
piece of goods woven from 30s warp 
and 40s filling, selling for $2.00 a yard, 
leading them to believe that if a low- 
priced worsted dress goods line is turned 
out a market awaits it. 


Market Awaits Development 





Slow Easy Situation Seen in 
Weavings Yarns Especially 


Boston.—Worsted yarns are moving 
in a quiet market. Good business is ex- 
pected and may materialize in part as to 
volume, but as to prices that is another 
story. The weaving yarn situation con- 
tinues spotty. Yarns for staple fabrics 
are not in active demand. Spinners are 
not reeciving much encouragement and 
although there are in the industry 
many substantial contracts yet specifica- 
tions are arriving much slower than 
anticipated. 

In knitting yarns there is larger rela- 
tive activity in white, slub dyed and 
mixture yarns. Raw materials and 
tops show little change for the week, 
although fine wools are a trifle easier 
though not enough to affect top 
quotations. 

In the Bradford district keen com- 
petition attended with price cutting is 
still the feature of the general market. 
Most counts above 40s are in the buyer’s 
favor and sales are made constantly be- 
low replacement cost. There is an un- 
easy feeling that raw materials and tops 
will not be able to maintain themselves 
when supplies of wool become larger. 
Medium crossbred weaving yarns are in 
freer movement but the hosiery demand 
is sluggish. 

Further limited business has been 
placed in fine yarns, mostly at prices 
named by the buyers. The general 
situation is about as unsatisfactory as 
it can be and were it not that there is 


more interest shown in the piece goods 
market and a broadening tendency the 
immediate outlook for the worsted spin- 
ning industry would be very sombre. 


Inactive Market 
For Most Tops 





Fine French Tops and Noils of 
Interest, Other Varieties Slow 


Deliveries Hold Well 


Boston.—Little accession of new 
business has appeared in the top market 
during the week and the dull period 
now in evidence may run for another 
week or two before manufacturers in 
receipt of fabric orders are able to line 
up their prospective requirements and 
place business. The fine tops are still 
under pressure with the Bradford oil 
combed relatively less active than the 
French dry combed top. Half blood 
and high gs blood tops hold firm, but 
the low crossbreds 44s and down are a 
trifle easier. Deliveries continue satis- 
factory, but in absence of bulk new busi- 
ness the unfilled poundage is being re- 
duced considerably. In the Bradford 
market the demand for tops is irregular. 
Spinners continue to make low offers, 
but topmakers impressed by the general 
firmness in the raw material situation 
are endeavoring to arrest further 
decline. 

The noil market is dull. Dealers are 
looking around for cheap lots of desir- 
able qualities and after locating such, 
find that the bids made by consumers 
are even lower than they anticipated. 
The market is without resiliency at this 
time. The fine noil price tendency is 
downward though it would not require 
any large demand to check this move- 
ment. Medium noils though in fairly 
large accumulation are steady in price. 

Some interest has developed during 
the last few days in the defective fine 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


INS 55 in Hiss bdaleeics tw'dwe $1.36—1.37 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.35—1. 36 
po a ee eee 1.30—1.32 
pe a ee eS eee 1.27—1.28 
ES Soo 5 0 bso cn eiecemuns 1.19—1. 20 
EA Sa” eee 1.15—1.17 
ho a a vn tig «sale Krsiniole 1.07—1.08 
ME IN Bice occ seas tec ewes 1.00—1.02 
Pe OE i lige os bcc ccc swewcee 93— .94 
ae 89— .90 
DO er BI io Bois oo Ski vce encees 85— .86 
Noils—Boston 

Meda crab pclgnidwalak-o cme. wale os $0.88— .92 
rr eee .83— .85 
Id << 2), lard 5 hinjeiwcd bea os. 73— .78 
PUNE. ecicccoscsceecuenee 65— .70 
IE oi! 6-0 éta caus ave sve 60— .65 
EN 6 oon cawee ne aes bees 55— .58 
a ected sk ae 6s awn etna as Pees 53— .55 
I Sasdinh: & a0 3:.0ie nie tho sw .gs do Mota 50— .53 

Tops—Bradford Eng. (Feb. 7) 

RET TOE rr ae 49d 
8s 4 oie sv 64:4.00 suave e eeae 46d 
OS er eee rer ree 43d 
Half-blood low (58).............0.. 4ld 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 35d 
Guartaeaocd Gi)... 6.55 vccascnsse 29d 
CI ois ov os wv cccceoeyenes 24d 
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noil for carbonizing. Several sales 
have been made of defective fine Aus- 
tralians around 85c. There has also 
been a little movement and more inquiry 
in $ blood noils, but prices named by 
prospective consumers have been too 
low to be entertained. One of the real 
features of the market is the strength 
shown in fine French noils. These 
commodities have been and continue to 
be in steady demand from felt manu- 
facturers who are able to utilize them 
to advantage. They usually sell about 
one-half the price of standard fine noils, 
but have risen to a high level and 
quoted at 70-75c. 

Considerable interest developed in the 
market by reports from Washington 
that wool interests before the Ways and 
Means Committee were asking for a 
higher duty on noils. In the case of 
carbonized noils which now carry 5c a 
pound additional, strong representations 
were made by the scouring and carbon- 
izing interests of the country that this 
excess duty over the uncarbonized noils 
was positively insufficient to protect the 
scouring and carbonizing industry. 





Stewart McConaghy Expands 


Activities in Pennsylvania 


William Beatty, well known in the 
Philadelphia yarn trade, has become as- 
sociated with Stewart McConaghy, 6908 
Cresheim Road, Philadelphia, and will 
assist in covering the Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory for him, offering to the trade in 
that section rayon yarns of the Yarns 
Corp., of America. Mr. McConaghy 
has recently been appointed selling 
agent in the Pennsylvania section for 
the worsted yarns of Rottenberg Sons & 
Co., New York and is now in position 
to handle inquiries for this type of yarn 
as well as for rayon, silk and cotton. 





New Prints by Botany 


Gaily diversified are the designs and 
colors adopted by Botany Worsted 
Mills for the recently opened series of 
Kasha-like prints for the forthcoming 
spring and summer seasons. The soft 
base upon which the designs appear is 
pleasing in weight and texture, intro- 
ducing the traditional markings of this 
popular cloth upon a creamy beige tone. 

The designs range from closely 
spaced, small triangular all-overs and 
interlaced effects, to an admirably 
worked out decorative border of ir- 
regular outline. 

Smaller designs are equally well 
adapted to junior and senior wear—in- 
cluding the ensemble, the ta‘lleur, top- 
coat and tailored dresses. 

Colors, of muted brilliancy, introduce 
clear light reds and yellows, bright and 
deep blues, henna, blue-green, cold and 
warm browns. 

The types of design include triangu- 
lar motif all-overs, interlaced domino 
blocks, Japanese cloud borders, tri-color 
arrowheads and vari-color dots. 
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Every 





cone a 


standard of quality 


N' IT one out of every hundred, or even one 
out of every dozen, but every single cone 
of du Pont rayon is hand-inspected. It must 
conform absolutely with the du Pont standard 
for shape, size, weight and winding. Each 
cone must be personally okayed by the in- 
spector. Not one cone in thousands differs 
from another in a single detail — absolute uni- 
formity. No time lost in readjustment, errors, 
and faulty workmanship. Better production, 


better finished product. 





Photo by Ellis 


Another time and trouble saving feature of 
du Pont cones: all knots are on the head. 

Still another: du Pont cones are scientifi- 
cally oiled and wound so that elaborate equip- 
ment, floor space and labor hours are saved. 

To preserve the cone from uncontrolled hu- 
midity and climatic extremes it is wrapped 
immediately after inspection. 

Won’t you invite a representative to demon- 
strate these advantages in your mill? Du Pont 


Rayon Co., Inec., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


QUPONT 
AYO 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Rayon Use Gains in 


Broadsilk Industry 


“Sensational” Demand Reported by 
One Big Weaver—Widening 
Market 


Important trends toward broadening 
of the rayon yarn market, and toward 
increased consumption of rayon gen- 
erally, were disclosed during the week. 
One of the high spots was the report 
of a leading broadsiik firm that it con- 
not fill current orders for all-rayon fab- 
ric numbers. This mill is perhaps the 
leader in the group of broadgoods 
houses specializing in high grade all- 
rayon numbers. The firm placed several 
attractive chemical fiber fabrics on the 
market early last fall; these met with 
swift success, and others were added 
until now the company has about a 
dozen on its lists. 

An executive of the firm said its 
rayon sales were “little short of sensa- 
tional”; he told of one order for 1,000 
pieces. Plain, moires and prints are the 
most favored numbers in rayon, he said. 
The mill finds it impossible to keep up 
with the demand for all-rayon fabrics; 
two to three-weeks leeway is being 
asked on most of these deliveries. Other 
broadgoods houses told of less sensa- 
tional, but equally steady demand for 
rayon fabrics. 

This call has kept yarn producers 





Viscose Process 


Fila- 
Denier ments ‘‘A’’ ‘‘B”’ ‘C”’ 
75 DY Okie ate arses 
80 E> Pekan iin ds tas, Level 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 
100 RLS tuctics, etc hea 
125 Be Nyt, Pee ee 
125 ROR eg re 
150 24 1.50 1.45 1.35 
150 Me. "onae. ele. aah 
150 ee Ve es Ae aie 
ROE? Wa S ot, aicsuadn ” euniaen 
170 Bs Ate Br teas * Oe oe 
170 Oe Ee See) Weicaas 
200  fenene ost, ~ Cog 
200 RET OEE re 
250 OS ee a ae a ee 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 1.25 
HE CE. a ee Wate « 
Me G5exk Yak. Sexes 
EM ah re Th a 
RUM” SM eerie reek ieig < taie a 
Open bleached waste......... . 38c 
Open unbleached waste...... . 33-35c. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) .27-30c. 
Colored thread waste........ .17e. 
CIN MI one nvena ceded . 16c. 





















Courtauld Estimates Gain 
In Rayon Stocks 
Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 13 
(Special ).—Samuel Courtauld 
has addressed letter to London 
Times disclosing fact that ad- 
ditions to rayon stocks last 
year were at least 5,000,000 
Ibs. He estimates total weight 
of English yarn sold as 45,- 
000,000 Ibs., an increase of 
only 10% over previous year. 

This statement caused some 
temporary weakness in Cour- 
tauld’s shares, but it was 
quickly realized that letter re- 
ferred mainly to position of 
new companies. Courtaulds 
accounts are due for announce- 
ment any day, and are expected 
to make an excellent showing. 


busy, and the rayon industry entered 
February in a happy state of mind. 
There is a growing confidence among 


broadsilk mills regarding yarn pur- 
chases, it was noted. A limited number 
ot advance orders were placed last week ; 
for the most part, however, weavers are 
still buying spot, when it comes to rayon 
yarns. 

Producers told of an increased de- 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


mand for the chemical fiber from makers 
of cotton domestics. This was espe- 
cially true, with respect to bedspreads. 
Bedspread producers have been turning 
more and more to rayon during recent 
months, it was stated, and several re- 
ported a notable trading-up tendency in 
the prices of rayon spreads. Yarn pro- 
ducers quoted certain of their customers 
as saying that rayon is coming into the 
quality range as regards bedspreads. 


To Boost Rayon Fabrics 


A third feature of the current rayon 
situation, is the announcement that the 
Rayon Institute plans a new campaign 
to popularize specific all-rayon fabrics 
among retailers. The Institute will send 
swatches of the newest and smartest 
rayon materials to stores all over the 
country; these swatches will be mailed 
out monthly to stylists and merchandise 
managers, and also to a representative 
list of dress manufacturers, it was re- 
ported. 

The rayon yarn market continued 
steady all week. Deliveries were nor- 
mal, and prices were firm. Rumors of 
price-cutting were bruited about among 
the cutters, but an extensive inquiry 
among producers failed to reveal any 
weakening. The sales manager of a 
leading rayon corporation dismissed the 
reports as “without basis”; consumers 
of the chemical yarn appear perfectly 
satisfied with current quotations, and 
he found no tendency to haggle, he said. 
Other producers also stated that their 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


First Second Denier ‘‘A”’ sR” “6a” Denier ‘‘A’”’ “RB” “Cc” 
Qual. Qual. 35 $3.50 $3.25 ..... 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.45 
$2.55... eee eee a Se BR a 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
2.600 ....-.e, 75 2.50 2.30 ..... 1501.50 1.45 1.35 
et pe pate ee gee gee, 15 2.00 ..... | 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
2322 $1.70 1002.15 ° 
1.75 1.45 Cuprammonium Process 
2:05 1.40 , Seen 
Ee Maa D 4.905) brace Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.60 1.35 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
23 1.35 60 45 3,82 180 135 2.30 
1.45 629 80 60 3.50 240 180 2.49 
1.50 1.23 100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 120 90 2.90 
.45 1325 
1.70 1.30 Acetate Process 
199 1.49 Denier Price Denier Price 
he Ee 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
1.20 Ladd 55 3.00 150 1.90 
1.25 1.20 75 2.39 200 1.90 
tao 1.20 100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
Converted Rayon Waste 
Bleached tops............-.-. .65c. Bleached garnets........... - 38-.45c. 
Unbleached tops............ .60c. Unbleached garnets... o.- .3a”. 34. 
Dissoned HONEL A. 6c ecco .30+.35e;. Colored: sammetes.. 6.030 dee . 25-.28c. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


- 
* 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 











CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yorn Company 
Rayon 


for every requirement 





80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


, ; 
Dineninnsal 
N 


Inquiries Solicited 





NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 
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ZEH. "ENDORF 
VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


CFinest QD: ualities 


nest Quo 
DELIVERIES 











ceole 
United tates 
Representative 


:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 








-CHATILLON ~ 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 | 


OTN MTR MC 
z RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~ NOILS z 
: TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine E 
= ANDREW K. HENRY = 
3 MAKERS ss summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. : 
= vcs uuen ccm scceeoteuoneuuvctea ce icncnucancceainceaatueeean NAT NS 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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RAYON — 


Continued 





yarns were in steady demand, at normal 
prices, and they knew of no important 
weakening. 


New Uses For 


Rayon Numerous 





Larger Consumption Keep 
Abreast with Expansion 
in Production 


PHILADELPHIA. — The assertion is 
irequently made, usually by one not con- 
nected with the textile industry, that the 
production of rayon is expanding faster 
than demand and in a few months or 
years whichever the case may be, there 
will be a price war to obtain business. 
They go on with the statement that 
rayon is a man-made product and there- 
fore production is practically unlimited 
so far as potential supply is concerned. 
Those who are better informed take 
little stock in this viewpoint and atten- 
tion is directed to several new develop- 
ments in the rayon field that discount 
that unfavorable viewpoint. 

While it is admitted supply of rayon 
is increasing rapidly, it is also pointed 
out the quality of this larger production 
is 100% improved over that of a few 
years ago. Because of this improvement 
in their product rayon manufacturers 
automatically expand their potential field 
and manufacturers who a few years 
ago confined their consumption to real 
silk, are now able to use large amounts 
of rayon. 

An example of this is also to be seen 
in the underwear trade; many manufac- 
turers found that women at first did not 
take to rayon because of the harshness 
of the finished garment. Now rayon has 
been so improved that many expert 
dyers are unable to tell from a cursory 
examination whether the garment sent 
to them for process is rayon or silk. 


Field Is Unlimited 


One of the best-informed factors in 
the rayon field in this section makes the 
statement consumption during the cur- 
rent year will only balance the increased 
production that has been predicted for 
1929. He points out that examples of 
this expansion in consumption are to be 
seen in the large quantities that are go- 
ing intc the production of transparent 
velvets. This is a comparatively new 
fabric and is only one instance of what 
may be expected in the future. Other 
new fabrics will come along and will 
consume quantities of rayon entirely 
unexpected at present. Another in- 
stance of the growth that may be ex- 
pected is to be seen in the wider use of 
rayon in manufacturing cloths for in- 
teriors of automobiles and probably for 
airplanes. 

It is felt improvement in quality of 
rayon will permit sufficient expansion in 
the potential uses for rayon and entirely 
new uses for it, such as in transparent 
velvets and automobile interior cloths, 





will take care of the rapid increase of 
production throughout the world and 
especially in the United States. There 
is no over-production at present, lead- 
ing producers stating that at the present 
time their stocks are smaller than they 
have been for a number of years. One 
is unable to make deliveries wanted by 
up-State knitters and has lost business 
ot importance for this reason during the 
last month, and it is reported a number 
of the largest producers in the country 
are in a similar position. 


15-Denier Yarn 
Made by Bemberg 


New Product Finest Size on Market, 
Already On Sale To the 
Trade 


The perfection of a new rayon yarn 
which, it is said, will place rayon in 
closer competition with silk, is an- 
nounced by the American Bemberg 
Corp. This is a 15-denier, 24-filament 
yarn. The filaments consequently aver- 
age 0.625 denier each. It sets a new 
record in fineness of rayon yarn. Pre- 
viously the record had been held by the 
Bemberg Corp. with its 25-denier yarn. 

Executives of the producing company 
state that the new yarn is now on the 
market. Production on a considerable 
scale has already been begun at the 
Bemberg plant. The Bemberg spokes- 
men were enthusiastic about the new 
product, which they said would mark a 
significant step forward in rayon yarn 
manufacture. The 15 denier yarn is a 
direct challenge to silk, they asserted, 
by reason of its strength, elasticity and 
natural softness of texture. The new 
product is said to be comparable with 
either 13-15 or 14-16 denier natural silk; 
the 25-denier, hitherto the finest in the 
field, was claimed to be comparable with 
the 24-26 natural fiber. 

Perhaps the chief significance of the 
new product, Bemberg executives said, 
is that it widens the range of Bemberg 
yarns to the point where these yarns 
now have the equivalent of silk, both in 
size and tensile qualities. 

The 15-denier yarn was announced to 
the trade on Feb. 11, and executives of 
the Bemberg Corp. said that first re- 
sponses were very encouraging. They 
added that it was too early to gather 
any real idea of market demand for the 
new product, but they were confident 
that it would win quick approval. The 
production of the new yarn necessitates 
no changes in plant equipment, it was 
stated. 


Rayon Waste “Deadlocked” 





Shortage Continues, with Prices 


Firm—tTraders Sold Ahead 


The “deadlock” situation which has 
been characteristic of the rayon waste 
market of late, continued without much 
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change during the current week. There 
were no imports of any size, and such 
foreign goods as did arrive went directly 
to customers who had bought in ad- 
vance. 

Domestic rayon waste was slightly 
easier, due to the current slackening of 
demand, but there was no wavering of 
prices. It was preeminently a seller’s 
market, with most of the traders sold 
far ahead on all their expected stocks. 

Dispatches from Europe told of a 
tendency toward tighter prices, with 
only limited supplies of waste available. 
New York traders stated that Europe’s 
own consumption of its rayon waste had 
been increasing steadily during recent 
months, and they explained that this was 
responsible for the scarcity of imported 
waste in the New York market. 










| 
} 
FROM EUROPE | 


Special to TEXTILE WorRLD 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Exports of artificial silk and cotton 
mixtures in the month of November 
totalled 8,644,415 sq.yds. against 6,941,- 
277 sq.yds. in the previous month and 
7,747,301 sq.yds. in November, 1927. The 
exports to Brazil reached record pro- 
portions and the trade with China is 
the highest since February, 1927. 





CZECHO-SLOV AKIA 


The production of the Artificial Silk 
Works, Ltd., at Bratislava during 1928 
is estimated at 100 tons and it is antici- 
pated that this will be increased to 400 
tons in 1929, 





POLAND 


According to a correspondent of the 
London Financial News it is learned 
that after lengthy pourparlers and thor- 
ough examination of the local conditions, 
Courtaulds, Ltd., have decided to erect 
in Poland an extensive plant for the 
manufacture of rayon. The demand for 
rayon yarn of the Courtaulds type and 
quality, on the import of which the 
Polish consumer has had so far to rely, 
has grown so much in recent times that 
the British concern has deemed it oppor- 
tune to satisfy the requirements on the 
spot. 

. x * 

The plans for the establishment of a 
factory at Danzig by the Polish Borvisk 
Co., have been temporarily held up. 





SPAIN 


The 1928 output of viscose rayon at 
the works of the Fabrica de Sedas Arti- 
ficiales Valdenoceda is estimated at 
160,000 kilos, and it is anticipated that 
this will be doubled in the present year. 





ITALY 


_ Exports of rayon yarn from Italy in 
September amounted to 2,132,436 Ibs. 
against 2,111,410 lbs. in August, and 
2,235,772 Ibs. in September 1927. Ex- 
ports to Germany, United States and 
India have been lower this year: 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 










Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosteERY MANUFACTURERS 


—s 






OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


egRBAATEN emt ~ 
e sy sT FHILAp, ~ Py 2 
sa pameuee Pee, Ln, 


“4 
(eee 


—_ 


2 





+ NEW YORK OFFICE 
A 267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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C. A. SNODGRASS 
Natural 


RAYON MEMBER RAW SILK EXCHANGE yea 


Commission 320 James Bldg. 435 Jeff. pendant All 
Throwing Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. Forms 


a 


AUUUUUEAUEEUEUOOOUOROGUU EEUU DEROOEREOOEERAUEREUEREAO SOOO TEOUOGEAUEEEUUDEOEOEERUUEOEEOREOOSOEOOEROCOEEOUUERUCOREOOO OULD 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 








= 





RAW & THROWN SILK 


CUNUUUEOUO EURO OEAOOROODEROUDEUOOSREOU SOOO ORO OOEED 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


MUUEUEUENENONEOUALOUOGEOEAESUGSUCEUOOEUO OD OLOOEOOOIOONUOULE 
covevvneevuusevnucennevnanuvanuenvueescecuvoeannevensuenicennnennoneniniz: 


WONUENUUANUUANUASUUCOUSOOUOUGOUOUOUGENOUORDCOODEAUOROOOE 





STUUEULERUDEUDERO DOU EEADEOEDAOEOUERODEDERUEOODOUOEODSOOEOOERO SOG EROOEOOREOEUOEEOEROEEODEOGOODROGREEOUROOEEOEDOOPNOEOOEDD = 


<n 


am 





Sit Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 





Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? — 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa 


—— N. J., 7-4308 me 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 























KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton and Mercerized 
Narrow Fabrics, Webbings 


Electric and Spool Tapes a Specialty 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 
Telephone Connection 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 











Thrown Silk 
Demand Abates 





Slight Let-Up in Sales to Broadsilk 
Trade Reported—Market 
Fairly Firm 


A slight letup in the purchase of 
thrown silk for broad goods manufac- 
ture, was reported by throwsters dur- 
ing the current week. This made for 
a rather quiet week at the thrown silk 
end, though on the whole trading was 
satisfactory, factors stated. The pres- 
ent high-pressure demand for broad 
silk fabrics, and the swift turnover at 
the mills, is expected to deplete thrown 
yarn supplies in short order. Throw- 
sters generally looked for a new spurt 
of orders from broad goods producers 
within a week or two. 

Current thrown silk sales represent 
a fair volume. Such broad silk orders 
as filtered in were for spot delivery, 
and considerable haggling on prices was 
noted. Despite the bargaining dispo- 
sition of the weavers, throwsters held 
to their quotations and for the most 
part they got their prices. Some 
scarcity of high grade yarns is re- 
ported; throwsters were doubtful as to 
the immediate prospects in this regard. 

The call for hosiery trams, which has 
been one of the mainstays of the thrown 
silk trade during recent lean weeks, 
abated somewhat. Hosiers were still 
in a confident mood, however, and a fair 
advance business was written. Prices 
of hosiery trams weakened consider- 
ably, due to the let-up in demand, and 
there were reports of price-cutting. 
Throwsters do not take this tendency 
seriously, as the more important hosiery 
mills show no disposition to haggle. 
These latter firms are enjoying excel- 
lent business at good profits, and they 
are quite satisfied with current quota- 
tions, the thrown silk factors assert. 

Production of thrown yarns contin- 
ued at normal pace, with full-time 
operation, but little or no night-work. 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 

Japan*organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. 
Japan organrine, 2 thd. <i crack in skeips.... 
Japar crepe, 3 thd. gra XX in bobbins. . 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. aa on bobbins 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins zs 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. . 

Tussah tram. 2 end on cops 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX.. 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G a, 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 
Hosiery tram, XX 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


62/1 


Output is being carefully watched, 
throwsters say, and there is practically 
no surplus stock on hand in the mills. 
The industry is coming more and more 
to hand-to-mouth production, to con- 
form with current trends in other 
branches of the trade, it was stated. 


Spun Silk Market Active 


Hosiery Demand from Hosiery 
Mills Increasing 





A slow, but steady increase in the 
demand by hosiers for spun silk yarns, 
was reported by the sales manager of an 
important spinning house, this week. 
This factor said that his tram sales, 
while not aggregating any great total, 
were interesting because of their con- 
sistent rise during recent months. 

He voiced the view that the hosiery 
trade represented a more important mar- 
ket for spun silk yarns, than has as yet 
been realized by spinners. The stable 
situation in the hosiery industry, enables 
these mills to buy far ahead, and without 
bargaining, he pointed out, and he added 
that he expected his sales to this branch 
of the knitting industry to increase 
steadily in the immediate future. 

The spun silk market was firm, all 
week. Broadsilk mills bought at a fair 
pace, the orders being mostly small and 
for immediate delivery. Yarns were not 
over-plentiful, spinners reported, but 
they said they had no difficulty in filling 
orders, whether these were spot or ad- 
vance. 


Certified Silk Increases 


Certified stocks of raw silk reached 
the record figure of 3,145 bales on 
Friday, Feb. 8, it was announced by the 
National Raw Silk Exchange. This 
compares with 2,550 bales on Jan. 31. 


Acorn Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
recently formed to operate a local broad 
silk mill, with capital of $125,000, will 
be represented by Charles Turndorf, 45 
Church St., Paterson. The incorpo- 
rators include William E. Brouillier and 
John Stern. 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. 

Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 1 

Japan filature, oor aA 

Japan filature, XX, 

Japan filature, best x 1s/i5.. 

Japan filature, X, 13/15 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16.. 

Canton ere pad ——— 20/22... 
Tussah fila 

Grand XX eiow) Pham : 


A 
Se 
earand XX (White) 2 
SP. crack (Yellow) an 
p. crack (White) 20/22 


Chack (Yellow) 20/22 
Crack (White) 20/22 
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number of bales, 2,785; 
$l, 


Raw Silk Trend 


Becomes Weaker 





Slackening of Demand Makes Prices 
Shaky, but Rally is Looked for 


In Near Future 


An indifferent demand served to 
weaken prices somewhat in the raw silk 
market during the current week. Orders 
dropped perceptibly, as compared to last 
week, the decline being most noticeable 
at the broadsilk end. The market as a 
whole was uneven; a flurry of buying 
was noted on Feb. 11, but this was not 
sufficient to balance up for the slow 
business of the days just preceding. 

Raw silk traders, however, were satis- 
fied with the situation. The occasional 
price-cutting reported during the week, 
was not general enough to depress quo- 
tations seriously, and an early rally is 
looked for. 

Traders attributed the quiet week 
partly to the observance of Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and partly to the fact that 
broadsilk mills have a fair amount of 
raw stocks on hand. The surplus of 
raw goods at these mills is not consid- 
erable, though, and at the present high 
rate of fabric production, it will soon be 
exhausted, traders believe. A _ fair 
amount of orders filtered in, during the 
week. The broadsilk demand, such as 
there was of it, was for spot shipment. 
Traders reported an easier situation re- 
garding supplies from Japan; stocks 
are not plentiful, but orders are being 
filled without difficulty, it was stated. 

Futures prices were variable all week. 
Increases of 1 to 4c. were noted on Feb. 
11, while on Feb. 9, there was a slight 
decline. 

The Silk Association of America fe- 
ported that plans were proceeding for 
the International Technical Raw Silk 
Conference to be held in New York in 
the fall. A dispatch from Yokohama 
stated that the Raw Silk Association of 
Japan on Feb. 7 had officially accepted 
the invitation to attend the conference. 


Raw Silk Exchange 
Close 
eb. 


Close 


For the Week 
Month Feb. 6 i 


Net 
Chg. 


haus 


Feb. 6 to Feb. 1!—Total contracts, 557; total 
total approximate value, 


852,025. 
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The Sargent Backwasher and 


Backwash Dryer 


This popular combination of machines is in use by many 
of the important worsted mills. One mill uses twelve of 
our Backwash Dryers; another mill has six; another has 
four; many have two or three; and we are represented 
with at least one in most of the prominent worsted spin- 
ning and custom combining mills. 


The Backwasher is made in two, three, and four bowl 
combinations and connected with a three apron or a five 
apron Dryer, is the choice of many job dyers. 


The Dryer has sound fundamental advantages over cyl- 
inder type for drying card silver or dyed or vigoreux top. 


No threading of ends. No breaking down of ends. 


Kindly treatment of the fibers and satisfactory produc- 
tion is noteworthy. 


Send for Catalog No. 132 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
Builders of Wool Washing GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


and Drying Machines 





DUXBAK 


THE MOST PLIABLE OAK TANNED BELT 


WHAT 
ABOUT VERTICAL 
DRIVES P 


Let us send you free data showing 
what allowances to make for verti- 
cal drives and how to improve 
them. This and other vital belting 
information is included in the series 
of pamphlets entitled, ““The Seven 
Factors of Belting Economy.” 


Have you ever tried the economy 


of a Duxbak Belt? 


23 FER®Y STREET 


ia ar USA 























PITT MM OT 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mmm 


Baling Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 











RTT 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 





eee a eT UCIT 














Ww lici a oe coment ciice 
ries. 
e solicit your inquiries on 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS C0; 
MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TT 
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Textile Package Car Service 


The ‘‘Central-Savannah Line’ has long been a 
popular and dependable route from the South to North- 
ern and Eastern points. The Central of Georgia and its 
connections operate regular and fast textile package 
car service to all principal cities in the West and Middle 
West. Textile manufacturers in Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Chattanooga District use this freight service to 
supply rush orders and promote quick turnover in 
stocks. 

Unexcelled package car service and low rail-water 
rates on textile shipments can be added confidently 
to the economic reasons why you should consider loca- 
tions on Central of Georgia lines for your Southern 
plant. Write for our booklets— concisely written to 
conserve your time. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Ha 
GEORGIA 
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Woolen Rags Hold 


Recent Price Gains 





Normal Reaction of Substitutes 
to Goods Opening—Graders 
Have Problem 


Boston.—The reworked wool indus- 
try is reacting normally to the general 
manufacturing situation which is being 
stimulated considerably by the placing 
of orders for goods in New York. 
Manufacturers are replenishing their 
stocks of rags and clips. Substitute 
makers are buying more extensively in 
the several sorts that have had a steady 
run and in addition are showing more 
interest in the cheaper merinos, knits 
and serges. 

Brown, black and blue worsteds are 
moving at firm prices and in serges the 
demand for blue is still strong for pack- 
ings free of flannels. Prices on serges 
are firm with an advancing tendency. 
Blue serge free of flannel sells up to 
124c. As the demand is keen and the 
supply small there is a tendency to in- 
crease the percentage of flannel at one 
end and at the other end leaning over in 
the opposite direction in which an al- 


(Continued on page 105) 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Boston Wool Trade Banquet 





Informal Meeting, Much En- 
tertainment and No Speeches 


Boston. 

HE 17th annual banquet of the 

Boston Wool Trade Association 
held in the Copley Plaza Hotel, Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 7, was by far the 
most informal of any held since the war. 
There was a delightfully democratic 
feeling everywhere, emphasized in a 
rdther remarkable manner by the fact 
that His Excellency, Frank G. Allen, 
who is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Winslow & Co., Inc., one of the 
oldest wool concerns on Summer Street, 
and incidentally the recently elected 
governor of the State of Massachusetts, 
came into the banquet late, unattended 
by his staff, ate his dinner with a few 
friends at table 40 and departed shortly 
before 10 o’clock, when the whole affair 
was over, without having been asked to 
make a speech. The governor came to 
his own and reecived a tremendous wel- 
come. Speeches are taboo with the 
wool trade; even President William G. 
Fallon who had a nice little address of 


welcome up his sleeve was unable to put 
it over. 

The wool trade provided its own en- 
tertainment. The feature of the evening 
was the melodrama which had been 
running in the West for several years 
and came to Boston for one evening 
only. The title, “Fools and Their Money 
Are Soon Parted,” carried its own 
meaning, the fools apparently belonging 
to the East and, reversing the old story, 
the wise men to the West. A Nevada 
ranch was shown on the stage, with four 
sheep who did not seem to know what 
it was all about huddled in a pen. There 
were many lively quips thrown out at 
prominent members of the wool trade 
to the great amusement of all present. 

The play showed very clearly how the 
western wool growers are supposed to 
bamboozle the eastern buyers and the 
refrain of the ditty sung by Herbert 
Webb accompanied by John Ott, both 
of Philadelphia, put the thing in a nut- 
shell—“‘In the East they think they are 





Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


PN, 95005 c0c'0nness< $0. 454-$0. 46 Turkey fair, average........... .47- .52 
OT ee ee -38- .39 Ce is 54 ccc denewnices -48- .50 
piond Ems Looma eae tie kas “at = “4 
Lai Ealne€ wintkianae aes tae ‘ - .36 i i i 
ei s- 3 Foreign "oe Combing 
‘i » n Bon 
California 
° Scoured basis— 
(Scoured Basis) Giceaiiies 
oe re 1.07 - 1.08 Alberta F & F medium....... 1.06 - 1.08 
Dontnten, U2 Gis. sss ksiaewa es -95- .97 Cape: Nominal 
Super 12 months.......... .93 —- .98 
Texas Super 10-12 months....... 90 - 192 
i Australian: Nominal 
(Scoured Basis) -—....... OT icc dt 1.07 = 1.12 
BER. sk nawtaceweuaes 1.08 - 1.10 ES eee, re 90 - .92 
ee MOL. on vedeecces stows 1.00 = 1.05 NE hes ee .80- .82 
all ceoeeeeeerececceseseseeeesece .97 aaa .98 Grease Basis— 
Pulled—Eastern Montevideo: 
- I oa os ae ada widie hic sw Oo .47- .48 
(Scoured Basis) Gs nce acdh eauen 47 - 148 
ad Bi ore Sy EL eee ee ed oe 2 y.42 aes: eoceceressesesecoce . 46 - .47 
os an dea tade en tbns 05-1. uenos Aires: 
ae eM WR Rccl se vosicacess Se .35 
PUNE. cscs us wou t es ee .86 - .88 ee 32 = .33 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


a. ing babes 8 a 55 38 1.10 - 
ees | rare 1.07 - 
Fine and fine medium......... 1.05 - 
RET ch 4 agers Sa oe-seowine ale: 1.05 - 
Gt seccbaceaancane ewan 98 - 


Mohair—Domestic 


ee ee ee ee 
SUR CRONE kd cde rs tases 


.55 = 
.85 - 






Se. a 6 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


12 China: Combing No. 1......... $0.28 -$0. 29 
07 China Filling Fleece......... .25- .26 
07 Baschuen ag0't.....sccccvcce .27 - .28 
00 alana eek aes les 4ele hd -254- .26 
Scotch black face............. .27- .28 
Ind: 8 
. 60 
. 88 
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SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
La 
ine CNR icnncvccesceneses "$1.23 -$1.26 
De MN ie cccecccwewscs 1.07 = 1.10 
Thread White Worsted— 
Dc ithudwdedinnwe se cewus 9 = .93 
DME cevatecannwasenens .83- .85 
DES minus es geenene .73- .75 
DN ccuvuakedatawess -63 = .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
pO rr 48 - .52 
blood, two-ply............ 40 - .43 
blood, two-ply............ a= 
+ blood, two -ply............ .28- .32 
Card— 
ere ae 
Medium white.............. sa <3 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
CNR i cicicevicaven $0.08-$0. 083 
PO ee rer .05 — .06 
WS. co nae neae aes WW 19 
Serges— 
Blue Sala oer aaa aside aaa Alaa it-<- ,% 
CO re .094- .10 
STG 5c oda c.ceneaenewawe 15- .16 
Knit— 
Sao 5 weak a eh cede @kétaie .43 - .44 
Wah ube cibentacnsuwees -20- .2!1 
pf ee ee eae -22 = .23 
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“BEST-SERVICE”’ 


TEXTILE OILS AND SOFTENERS 





| A 
- Woolford Dye 
Tub is always a High Class Tub 


—— See Also 
Lined with Monel or constructed S*upAaten texmz 


| with All Acid Resisting Rods if desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MBG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. | Mail Address Paschall P. 0., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Konica 
John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 
— UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 

SOLIDATED TEXTILE 


CON: 


——CATALOG— TWENTIETH CENTURY 


a ce eel 





(SECTION OF BURKART-SCHIER LABORATORY) 


Laboratory Controlled 


BEST SERVICE Textile Oils and Softeners are 
made under rigid laboratory control. Thus a 
superior and unvarying quality is gained and 
constantly maintained. 


BURKART - SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 












<n raurvine_ | |) HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


mw INVERSAND Water Softeners 
andolt ice | —— See Also—— 

: === — HUNGERFORD 

will eliminate causes of uneven dyeing, 


streaks, and rancid cloth? One Billion 
ask These special purpose alkalies are com- gallons of ERRY NC. 
Ask your ° 


pletely soluble and rinse perfectly. filt red 
supply ma Sag arte ie ui water e 
xm" THE J. B. FORD COMPANY anal aiiieaadl CLAYTON, N. J. 


or write 
Sole Manufacturers daily Established 1898 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 
For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


Hercutes ExTrACTORS 


ROM the smallest to 

the largest size. This 
quality extractor is made 
for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 
and other textile fabrics— 
also for laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Tel.: 
Sherwood 6342, 6343 
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WOOL — Continued 





buyers, but here they are only Fish.” 

The lack of a head table was made up 
in part by the brilliant appearance of 
the menu which as usual under the care- 
ful supervision of Secretary F. Nathaniel 
Perkins provided the fullest information 
regarding members and guests present. 
Parker Wilder & Co. had supplied a 
quantity of lightweight highly attractive 
plaid material which was used to bind 
the menus. This material had been 
manufactured by the Gonic Mfg. Co., 
Gonic, N. H. The “Woolverines,” the 
Boston Wool Trade male chorus, di- 
rected by Bob Nichols, gave some 
splendid music during the evening. The 
soloists were James Montgomery, Perry 
Glover, William Allison and Joseph 
Draper. 

Several of the guests of honor were 
unable to be present owing to the wool 
tariff hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington. The 
president William G. Fallon, presided. 
Invited guests of honor present were: 
Gov. Frank G. Allen, Col. Charles R. 
Gow, new postmaster of Boston; W. W. 
Lufkin, collector of the port of Boston; 
J. J. Nevins, secretary of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers; Alfred R. Thompson, 
American consul at Bradford, Eng. and 
Herbert K. Webb of the Philadelphia 
Wool & Textile Association. 

The program of entertainment was 
planned by F. Nathaniel Perkins, secre- 
tary, and Robert W. Dana, chairman 
of the house and entertainment commit- 
tee. The entertainment committee in- 
cluded: James H. Barnard, Kenneth S. 
Domett, L. U. Edgehill, William G. 
Fallon, Frank D. Gardiner, Stuart E. 
Hills, John F. Howe, Durham Jones, 
Perey B. Kincaid, F. H. Montgomery, 
H. Clyde Moore, Paul M. Rice, Percy 
FE. Sheldon and Arthur O. Wellman. 


Wool Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 103) 


most irreducible amount of flannel is 
magnified into an attempt to deliver 
something that was not bought. 

Mixed rag prices constitute a_per- 
plexing problem for graders. Good 
packing cannot be bought under 124c. 
although South Central and Southern 
materials are available around lle. A 
grader gets what he pays for in mixed 
rags and in one case a consignment to 
a grader contained so small a percentage 
of light hoods that he rejected the entire 
shipment. Rough cloth is firm at 25c. 
per pound for good packing. 

In the Dewsbury market prices of 
mixed stockings are steady. Shetlands 
are in demand, especially fine qualities, 
while coarse black stockings are meeting 
small demand and are easier in price. 
It is the general opinion that values 
on English mixed stockings will be 
maintained, as it is largely from this 
accumulation that the various. knit 
stocks for the United States are 
graded. Spot foreign knits in fancy 
single shades, are in fair demand. - 


Dealers Making 
Larger Reductions 


Fine Wools of All Descriptions 
Obtainable at Lower 
Figures 


PHILADELPHIA. Although it has been 
known that dealers here and there have 
been making concessions to move wools 
during recent weeks when dullness has 
been the rule, for the first time it is 
possible to state this action on their 
part has become general enough to 
have weakened the general price struc- 
ture. Dealers handling both grease 
and pulled and scoured wools are now 
making concessions in price. It is 
apparent when this is done there are 
dealers ready to pick up such low- 
priced lots when manufacturers and 
spinners display little interest in these 
“bargains.” Reductions in pulled and 
scoured have been of a more important 
nature than those made up to this time 
in grease wools. 

Sales or bright fleece have been re- 
ported on the basis of 5lc. for good 
quarter bloods and 53c. for three 
eighths, the former lot being out of 
heavier shrinking wool than the three 
eighths. These figures are a cent lower 
than former sales of the same wools 
and represent a lowering to this extent 
by the seller. It is a buyer’s market 
and when dealers are anxious, as more 
appear to be at this time than before 
this year, then spinners are able to buy 
at such lower prices. Yet there is no 
decided weakness and when a bargain 
lot is offered it does not take a long 
time to locate a buyer. A number of 
middle western owners in the fleece sec- 
tions have taken lower prices or have 
reduced their asking-prices during the 
last two weeks. 

There are several reasons for this. 
In the first place there has been a more 
easy tone abroad and this without 
doubt has had a decided effect upon 
prices at which dealers here are holding 
their remaining lots. Another reason 
for selling bright wools for less money 
is because they believe no higher prices 
will be received before it is time for 
the new clip to come upon the market 
when larger supplies are expected, as 
is natural, to make the market for such 
wools slightly easier. There has been 
weakness in finer grades of territory 
and dealers handling these sorts state 
they have been able to do a larger 
volume of business than during any 
previous week this year at the lower 
basis. 

Adjustments in prices throughout the 
entire list are being made and fine 
wools of all descriptions are examples of 
this trend, one offering to sell fine As 
this week at $1.00; wools that cost this 
dealer $1.07 two months ago. This is 
typical, a number of dealers having 
reduced their prices at time of taking 
inventory and are doing business on a 
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lower price basis than they would have 
considered late last year. At that time 
AAs were being quoted at $1.10 and 
higher while sales of these wools have 
been made this week at $1.06. Fine 
noils which sold late last year for more 
than $1.00 have been moved this week 
at 92c., offers being fairly well received 
at 90c. from woolen manufacturers. 





Bending But Not Breaking 


Reasonably Firm Level Maintained 
by Wool Sellers 


30stTON.—Wool prices on Summer 
Street are reasonably firm. There have 
been more inquiries during the week but 
the volume of new business actually 
placed is small. Manufacturers are still 
interested and in absence of sizable 
stocks of medium wools will perforce 
have to give their major attention to the 
possibilities of the relatively cheaper 
and available stocks of fine wool. 

There is no attempt anywhere on the 
part of dealers to break prices. Mills 
try for concessions but if dealers are 
firm they generally take the wool at the 
original price. There is a tendency seen 
to decry the emphasis placed upon what 
are supposed to be large quantities of 
wool and it is said that any further busi- 
ness in the goods market will take care 
of stocks without any difficulty. As to 
contracting there is likely to be little this 
season. Said a leading merchant: “We 
are not running after wool this year. 
The grower will have to carry his own 
wool. We will follow the general policy 
of buying from hand to mouth like other 
people.” 

Scoured wools for overcoatings are 
doing better. Pulled As and Bs are also 
moving more freely. California scoured 
is in better call. Grease California and 
12 months Texas are quiet. The Fall 
Texas is in limited supply and firm at 
97-98c. 

There arrived in Boston during the 
week 3,500 bales of merino wocl from 
Australia. The greater part of this 
shipment was consigned direct to mills 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
There does not seem to be much specula- 
‘ive buying of wool in the foreign mar- 
kets by importing houses at this time 
and it may be further noted that stocks 
of greasy combing wool in bond Boston 
Feb. 1 showed a gain of approximately 


5,000,000 1b. for the month. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Feb. 9, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 

Feb. 9 1929 1928 
398,000 9,142,000 9,200,000 

4,835,000 22,079,000 15,370,000 


Domestic.......... 
Foreign 


Total....... _ 5,233,000 31,221,000 24,570,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





OO is: 5 4d wre Cdna ais 4,835,000 22,079,000 15,370,000 
Philadelphia....... 3,276,000 13,686,000 7,731,000 
New York......... 1,317,000 9,459,000 9,042,000 

EUR ie waxes 9,428,000 45,224,000 32,143,000 
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A NEW NATIONAL DIRECT 


BROWN 


National Erie Fast Brown B Conc. 
Direct Dye 


chestnut brown shades character- 


is a new yielding 
ized by excellent fastness to alkali, 
perspiration and sea water, and 
Very 


penetrating 


good fastness to washing. 
good levelling and 
properties, together with good solu 
metals, 


bility and resistance to 


make it valuable for economic 
application to cotton and rayon in 


all types of machines. 


This dye also yields very pleasing 


‘browns of good fastness properties 


on silk, and on account of its good 
dischargeability with hydrosulfite 
is a useful ground for the Printing 


Trade. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 
ORONTO 


NaTIONAL Dyes 


PHILADELPHIA 
ARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


- TRE OE AE 













































HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 





STABLISHED in 1903, we 
have grown from an electro- 
lytic experiment to one of the sub- 
stantial chemical enterprises of the 
world. Every product, every proc- 
ess has originated in or passed 
through our Research Depart- 
ment. We are justly proud of this 
painstaking care in development 
and production. It guarantees 
you HOOKER CHEMICALS of 
the highest quality. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
MURIATIC ACID 
MONOCHLORBENZENE 
PARADICHLORBENZENE 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
BENZOIC ACID 

BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL 
ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 
SULPHUR MONOCHLORIDE 
SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
SULPHURYL CHLORIDE 
SALT 








HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 









EASTERN 
Sales Office: 
25 Pine Street, 
New York City 
Plant: 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 






WESTERN 
Sales Office: 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Plant: 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Chemical Salesmen Meet 


The February meeting of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry was held at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, New York, on the 
evening of Feb. 7. Col. C. W. Exton, 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service 
in the Second Corps Area, gave a talk 
on the relation of chemical salesmen 
and the chemical industry to national 
defense. 

Col. Exton from his experience, was 
able to point out the close relation be- 
tween the chemical industry and the 
War Department. Col. G. L. McEntee 
was the other speaker of the evening. 
He gave an illustrated talk showing how 
the Germans lost the first battle of the 
Marne. 


Two More Vat Colors Added 
to the Newport Line 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
recently announced the production of 
two colors which are of considerable im- 
portance to all vat dyers. These are 


Anthrene Red FFA and Thianthrene 
Red Violet RH, classified in the Color 
Index respectively as numbers 1133 and 


1212. They are both brilliant bluish 
reds, valuable in the production of 
shades of rose, purple, violet, etc. The 
FFA is applied in a cold vat, therefore 
well liked for dyeing silk. The Red 
Violet RH is used for printing. 


Experimental Plant to Conduct 
Tests for Manufacture of Xylose 


ANNISTON, Federal Phos- 
phorus Co. plans the construction of an 
experimental plant here to conduct tests 
on the possible commercial manufacture 
of xylose from cottonseed bran. The 
proposed plant is to be operated with the 
assistance of the United States Bureau 
of Standards and the University of 
Alabama. 

Xylose is said to sell for about $100 
a pound at the present, but if it could 
be produced for 50c. a pound, it would 
then be of commercial value and find a 
market in the rayon, explosives, leather, 
wool dyeing and flavoring extract field. 





Britain and Dye Samples 


May Now Be Imported Without 
Special License 


The British Customs have now made 
arrangements fo rthe importation into 
the United Kingdom of bona fide trade 
samples of dyestuffs without the re- 
quirement of a dyestuffs import license. 
Prior to this arrangement the Customs 
have ordinarily required a dyestuffs 
import license for the clearance of each 
trade sample of dyestuffs and the neces- 
sity for making application for a license 
and the cost of the license have entailed 
some difficulty, including frequent delay 
in obtaining delivery of samples. The 
present Customs arrangement is de- 
signed to facilitate the importation of 
trade samples. The following are the 


provisions of the arrangement: 

“1. Bona fide trade samples of dye- 
stuffs not exceeding 8 oz. in weight will 
be allowed to be imported without a 
dyestuffs import license. 


“2. Such samples must be imported 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum sulp. com......... 1.40 - 1.60 
Alum, ammonia Imp .033— .034 

ara a oan sn lan 2.00 - 2.05 

POM, SUMO on oc coke cawne .03 — .03} 
Ammoniac, sal. white gr., dom.. .043- .05 
Bleach powder, per 100 lb. 

Sci sacs aa ae weaeas 2.00 -— 2.60 
ING oie sce ws eeoumennbe -054- .06 
Chlorine, liq. cylinders........ : yl . 083 

pA rer .03 — .043 
Copperas, 000 ....-nccccccvcse 13.00 -18.00 
Epsom salts, 100 Ib........... 1.75 - 1.90 
Glauber salts, 100 Ilb......... 75 = 1.15 
Hydrosulphite conc........... aa «as 
Lead—Brown acetate......... a> 428 

White (crystals)........... -13- .14 
EAO, BOGE, TOO ID. ons ccccs sucges - 4.00 
Potassium—bichromate....... 083- .09 

Permangan, tech........... -I5- .16 
Sodium acetate.............. 054- .06 

See ee -07 -— .07} 

Bisulphite, 35%............ 1.50 — 1.75 

I cis 6 oy bw bs 8 065 .073- .082 

I its onc cade sac ce .03}-— .04 

Prussiate, yellow........... a= .12 

Sulphide, 60% fused........ 033- .04 

30% crystals........000. 02i- .02} 
Tin—crystals................ Eh ce 

Bichloride, 50 deg.......... 5: ee 

2 GS | aaa je Saas 
IIE 605s 56 a6. soa: ctaeiars ae tf 

Acids 
Acetic, 28% per a 3.63 - 3.88 
CREO GENINBIE: 6 ck cciccsvcess .46- .47 
NN Is oocccsecenscaes <a] 2 
RE I cc bos sadincaaae 05 - .06} 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 lb. in 

Oo rr Or. scs.s 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100lb.. 5.00 - 6.75 
SRI ice an knig 26 4 slo 6 isa en -Il=- .123 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton in 

NN so cnceain-o aed avmee a ain d 
EES S45 once h cuca kuse te -38- .39 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg...... : 024- .034 
Potash, caroonate, 80-85%.. 054- .064 

Caustic, 88-92%........... .074- .073 
Soda ash, 58% light.......... 1.37 - 2.44 

Contract, SR ces eee ea L332 = 1:95 

Bicarb. per 100 Ib.......... 2.00 - 2.50 

Caustic, —_ Le 100 Ib. 4.15 - 4.30 

Sontvast, Pree ee as un 

Sal. 100 tb Weave ieee vecuis 1.00 - 1.25 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 





Puntio: crystals... 0. oscsccces .18 aaa 
eo ee ae .08 - .10 
Hematine, crystals...’........ -14- .18 
Hypernic ext.—5! i Gmad me ttr= <3 
Indigo—Madras............. ben occ 
Logwood extract, lq. 51 deg... .07 — .083 
Osage orange, extract, 5! deg.. .07 -— .073 
Quercitron extract, 51 deg..... .054- .06 
Sumac, ext. dom., ref., 51 deg. 054- .064 
Extract, stainless........... -10- .11 
Tannic acid, tech............ -35- .40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha napthylamine.......... .32- .34 
IS vacua ta ieéeaavus 15 - .16} 
RR ccthiainG os bce caus .24- .25 
Beta naphthol sublimed....... 55 - .60 
I on 666 nem xhnn X06 .22- .24 
Dimethylaniline.............. -27 - .28 
Paranitraniline............... a Matas 
Oils and Soaps 
Ce a TER Beso kc wsick oe -123}— .133 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....... 1.35 -— 1.50 
i icglid caeeta.eee seve S| ee 
I oid ais bai aos ohn a .09 - .104 
Stearic acid double pressed... . 18 - . 183 
Turkey red oil, 50%.......... .09 - 11 
ee AOR 5 cus 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Dextrine-potato.............. .08 - .09 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.......... 4.77 - 4.97 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.. 5.02 - 5.22 
Sago flour. . an -044- .053 
Starch, corn, IRS nasa onae 4.12 - 4.32 
BR oo back dcuswnes .06 — .064 
Jy A ee eee .09 - .10 
EES eta cca caw iew as .064- .10 
RUMOUR BOGE. cc ccncesecses .033-— .054 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)........6.0- 6= 32 
PR Scion 5 wd au. aie 0 9050 .24- .32 
Blue sky, egeery. ree acca Gk ace -45- .90 
Blue Sky, FF.. Punts .60 - 1.20 
ee OE Re Pinkees 
Blue, Solamine............. BO iets 6a ies 
BRE 6 aciveaeg ucts ees .40- .60 
I a anos c a. yw o's oS ae .70- .90 
Brown, Congo G. .....-.06» . oer 
Brown, Congo R........... eens 
asda a was 6 Sales We .60- .90 
RNa cahvestenceenee 65 - .90 


Direct Colors—Continued 


Orange, COmgO......2.s066ee olen ie eae 
eee cre ee 
BN NN din 5.3 hy sew card .80- .90 
pO Oe eer err -40- .50 
Benzo purpurine, 4 B....... -40 - .60 
NE 6 Biv c te ncccceeee es bo cee 
eS SE) reer ee FM Mas <a ae 
Scarlet, Diamine B......... 0.68 eee cs 
WEEE G we tananeaen weer’ 1.10 -— 1.20 
Yellow chrysophenine...... .50 - 1.50 
Developing Colors— 
(eae .40- .60 
Orange, developed.......... yo eee 
Is cra ca veracoaioaceae 1.00 - 1.15 
RIO 2 Dike ccscwtanes Be Pirin é 6 
I EMSs co ccccaweeces Si Wawona 
Sulphur Colors— 
Se iiies ka kdae oa cawled gone 3 
PO MI a sig ceewinceawen’ .50—- .60 
Si Geta cw ea tnd .37 - .60 
Gos ra vaka aoa te as .85 — 1.50 
CMRI 5s oy 6 oioan dw ee erie .45 - 1.40 
Basic Colors— 
PES 5 dcncicsicaseheee .90 — 1.30 
Bismark brown..........-. .50- .60 
Cian ou ke Chee ee 40 - .65 
Fuschine crystals........... 1.50 — 1.75 
Malachite green............ > eee 
Methylene blue............ 1,00 - 1.40 
De WE ao kvccinéen acs .90 - 1.15 
Rhodamine B, excone....... 5.00 — 6.00 
I Sedics wedekeue ws 1.45 — 1.60 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.......... .47 - .60 
Napthlamine black, 4 B..... aes oe 
ME, Sates warkeadaaes 3.25 — 3.50 
I ea cdieneenss 3.00 — 3.75 
rs eee De Pe becae 
Rescorcin brown........... .80- .90 
ae ee 1.00 - 2.20 
WHE I Piscine ceicind oie .84 - 1.70 
CI iacsasckcecccces Reda 
Acid fuchsine.............. .80- .90 
Crocein scariet............. 1.15 - 1.90 
SUE odceccchdvesce .50—- .65 
cS ear 1.35 — 1.40 
F. light yellow, 2G........ Oe itacs sas 
Chrome Colors— 
pO ES eee of seo 
Chrome blue black......... ae Meh 
Chrome brown..........+<- .60 — 1.80 
Chrome green........cece te *' toe 
Chrome yellow............. 15 - 1.10 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste....... = 17 
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A aula feel 
for cotton knit goods 


OFT texture and superior finish that talk 

quality and win the preference of discern- 
ing buyers are obtained consistently when 
knit goods are processed the Oakite way. 


Making up the boiling formula with Oakite 
eliminates the possibility of harshness, kier 
stains or caustic burns. The amount of caustic 
required is reduced, and Oakite’s remarkable 
free-rinsing properties assure the complete 
removal of unwanted foreign matter and 
excess alkalinity. 


If you are interested in better finished goods, 
higher percentage of clean goods, and fewer 
re-dyes— send for the Oakite Service Man 
near you and ask him how Oakite accomplishes 
these things. There is no obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, ‘*Bostor 
Bridgeport *Brooklyn N FF Buffalo, *Camden, N J.; Canton, O.; 
Charlotte N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; ‘*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, 

*Columbus, O.; *Dallas, nga og *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, 
Ive Moines, —_ troit, Erie Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; 
re Cal.; and Rapids, Mich. ; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, Hous ton, 
Texas; * Indians ipolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Laos 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis. ; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Mil- 
ikee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; 


Newburgh, N. Y ; New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; 
Tah o sh, 





Omaha, N Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
Pittsbur Pl le, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; *Port- 
1, Ore. ; Pough ie, N. Y¥.; Providence, Reading, 
Pa fichmond a *Rochester, N. Y.; Rockford, 
Ill.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal.; *San Fran- 
cisco, *Seattle *St. Louis, *St. Paul, South 
Bend Ind. ; Springf eld Mass.; Syracuse, 
y mnt *Tole * Toronto, Trenton 
*Tulsa, Okla. ; Utic a N Y.; *Vancou 
ver B S2 Waterbury, Conn., 
Wichita Kan. ; "Williamsport. 
’a.; Worcester, Mass 


of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 








Products for 


SIZING 


AND 


FINISHING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
30 BAY STATE RD. 
Phone B.B. as00. 


CHARLOTTE, NC. 
> 


HABERLAND MFC co. 
ALLWOOD PASSAIC. N.J. 


%29 


Al Thorough Sob —-~ 
Soft in Fibre 
Fime in Feel 


That is the result of using 
the the new thin-pouring 
Diastafor for stripping the 
warp of mixed goods, cot- 
ton and Rayon. 


Diastafor contains powerful ¥ 
solvents and natural enzymes 
to break down the starch. 

Easily and cleanly handled, due 
to thin consistency and the pat- 
ent bung and faucet. Every 
batch is tested to insure a prod- 
uct of uniform quality. Obtain- 
able direct from the manufac- 
turer at warehouses situated in 
every important textile center. 


DIASTAFOR 


The Fleischmann Co. 
DIASTAFOR DEPARTMENT 
695 Washington Street 
New York City 


—— See iso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 





by parcel post, their contents declared 
in the usual manner, and the package 
must be clearly marked ‘trade sample.’ ” 

It will be noted that samples of dye- 
stuffs may not be imported by letter post 
or sample post, which is a somewhat dif- 
ierent arrangement from that made as 
of Jan. 1, 1928, in the case of chemicals 
subject to key industry duty. Further, 
trade samples of dyestuffs should not be 
addressed care of the Customs as in the 
case of dutiable chemicals samples, but 
should be addressed direct to the firm 
for whom they are intended by parcel 
post and declared. (Trade Commis- 
sioner Homer S. Fox, London). 





Survey of Washability of Fabrics 


Store and consumer viewpoints on the 
washability of various fabrics has been 
set forth in “A Survey of the Wash- 
ability of Fabrics: A Study of Causes 
and Complaints,” a booklet distributed 
at the convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in session at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. This booklet pre- 
sents a comprehensive study of the 
washability problem, its causes and 
recommendations for its solution. 

A survey conducted in 35 retail stores 
throughout the country in which 198 
executives were interviewed, showed a 
high degree of satisfaction regarding 
the washability of rayons as compared 
with that of other textiles. Complaints 
against dyes and dyeing processes also 
have been relatively few. 

A questionnaire, conducted both by 
personal interview and through the 
mails reaching a total of 2,207 consumer 
women likewise gives rayon a place well 
to the fore among’ satisfaction-giving 
garments and fabrics. Of the 365 women 
reporting difficulties in the washing and 
dry-cleansing of various fabrics only 22 
had adverse criticism to make of rayon 
as against an appreciably greater num- 
ber of complaints on other fabrics. 


Will Delint Cotton Planting 
Seed by Sulphuric Acid 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Three large cotton 
seed firms here have made an agree- 
ment to install treating plants for the 
delinting of cotton planting seed by the 
sulphuric acid method. 

This is carrying out experimental 
work done at the University of Arizona 
for the last two years, employing a 
treating method, that it is stated, will 
help correct such plant diseases as 
“Sore Shin” and “Black Arm,” making 
ior aiding in the prevention of clogging 
when the seed js fed through the planter. 

It is also claimed that the delinted 
eed will reduce the amount necessary 
‘o plant to the acre by one-half. 


_ Keystone Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
‘a. This concern, printers, dyers, fin- 
shers and re-dyers of hosiery, has 
ioved to Belleville, N. J. They were 
rmerly located at 2021 N. Howard St., 
Philadelphia. 





BUSINESS NEWS 








Bids Received on Draper 
Southern Warehouse 


General contract was to be awarded in 
Hopedale, Mass., Feb. 15, for the construc- 
tion of the Draper Corporation’s new ware- 
house and supply depot to be built at 
Spartanburg, S. C. The main building, 
which will be used for the storage and 
assembling of materials, will be 264x104 it., 
of brick with steel frame and terra cotta 
trimmings, and will contain 50,000 feet of 
floor space. 

Bids for the general contract have been 
received from the following: Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., Greenville; Gallivan Con- 
struction Co., Greenville ; Potter & Shackel- 
ford, Inc., Greenville; Morris-McKoy 
Building Co., Greenville; J. A. Gardner, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Southeastern Construc- 
tion Co., Charlotte; Gaston Construction 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Bryson & Webber, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; C. M. Guest & Son, 
Anderson, S. C.; A. K. Adams & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; J. W. Bishop Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Casper Ranger Construction Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Standard Looms, Inc., Foundry 
Begins Operations 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The foundry of 
the Standard Looms, Inc., manufacturers 
of looms and other machinery began oper- 
ations a few days ago. 

Standard Looms, which is the first plant 
of the kind to be established in the South, 
is owned by many cotton manufacturers of 
North and South Carolina. 

Some two or three tons of steel were 
used in the making of flask weights. While 
the iron pouring represented the initial 
production at the new industry, which is 
located southeast of the city, the work is 
as yet, just underway. 

Additional machinery is on the way, the 
last car having left Milton, Mass., this 
week, according to C. C. Norcross, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Temple & Crane, Inc., Organized 
As Construction Engineers 


The construction engineering firm of 
Temple & Crane, Inc., has been organized 
with Edward H. Temple, Jr., as president 
and George A. Crane as treasurer, and 
have opened offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Temple was for the last six years general 
manager of the Aberthaw Company and 
for the ten years previous its construction 
manager. Mr. Crane recently completed 
six years with the Aberthaw Company as 
estimating engineer, and prior to that was 
associated with the Thompson Starrett 
Co. and the George A. Fuller Co. 


European Agent for Sipp Co. 


The Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., 
announces that it has just contracted 
with the Textile Accessories, Ltd., of 
Manchester, England, to handle its com- 
plete line of silk and rayon machinery 
in Great Britain and Europe. 
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Wool Style Committees 


At Work on Selection of Exhibits 
for Pageant in March 


The style committee on the selection 
of fabrics for women’s wear and in- 
terior decoration to be displayed at the 
Golden Fleece Pageant of the Wool In- 
dustry to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt 
during the week of March 18 to 23 com- 
prises the following: 

Richard Beller, A. Beller & Co., New 
York; Miss Rose Cumming, Jntertor 
Decorator; Miss Elizabeth Coan, Fair- 
child Publications; Miss Kathleen 
Howard, Harper's Bazaar; Miss Aimee 
Larkin, Vogue; Miss Mary Lewis, Best 
& Co., New York; Edward L. Meyer, 
Edward L. Meyer Co., Inc., New York; 
Miss Marion Taylor, Studebaker Corp. 
of America. 

The committee will meet within the 
next few days at the office of The Wool 
Institute to make selections from the 
fabrics submitted by the mills of the 
industry. The women’s wear fabrics 
chosen will be made up into model gar- 
ments or displayed at the pageant in 
lengths according to the purposes for 
which they have been manufactured. 

Since Jan. 31, the closing date for 
all fabric entries, employes of The Wool 


Institute have been assorting and 
coding the hundreds of last minute 
fabric ends sent in by the mills. All 


fabrics are being marked by numbers 
in order that the identity of the manu- 
facturers will not be revealed. 

The members of the men’s wear style 
committee which was selected with the 
advice of the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers are as 
follows: Louis F. Bossard, Burkhardt 
Bros., Cincinnati; Harold L. Brown, 
Richman Bros., Cleveland; Alfred F. 
Free, F. R. Tripler & Co., New York; 
Stanton W. Frederick, Cheasty’s, Inc., 
Seattle; I. Goldheim, Goldheim’s, Wash- 
ington; Robert Graham, Jordan Marsh 
Co., Boston; G. B. C. Hogan, Gray & 
Lampel’s, New York; Harry Jackson, 
Jackson & Meyer, Philadelphia; Peter 
Juster, Juster Bros., Minneapolis; Bart 
Murray, Haberdasher & Clothier, New 
York; H. B. Ober, Ober’s, Lawrence, 
Kansas; Glenn Pearson, The Hub, 
Chicago; Joseph L. Pinto, Pinto Bros., 
New York, and President of National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers; H. D. Tate, J. L. Hudson Co., 
Detroit ; Charles E. Wry, Executive Di- 
rector, National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers. 

The style committee on the selection 
of children’s wear fabrics for display at 
The Golden Fleece Pageant follows: 
Mrs. A. W. Bishop, of Nana, Ltd., New 
York; Mrs. F. Conroid, Tots Toggery, 
New York; Miss Aimee Larkin, of 
Vogue; Miss Mary Lewis, Best & Co., 
New York; Stanley Robicheck, of the 
McCall Co.; and Miss Charlotte Wil- 
liams of the Dry Goods Economist. 


Alyear Silks, Inc., Rome, N. Y., has 
filed intention to change its name to 
Worthy Knitting Mills, Inc. 
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